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GIRTY, THE RENEGADE. 


«“ The outlaw’d Whiteman, by Ohio’s flood, 

Whose vengeance shamed the [ndian’s thirst for blood; 
Whose hellish arts surpass’d the Redman’s far; 
Whose hate enkindled many a border war; 

Of whom each aged grandam hath a tale, 


At which man’s bosom burns, and childhood’s cheek grows 
pale !’’ 


In the unwritten history of the difficul- 
ties of the United States’ Government with 
the Indian tribes within her established 
boundaries, nothing appears clearer than 
this truth; that the fierce and sanguinary 
resistance of the Aborigines to the en- 
croachments of the Anglo-Americans, has 
ever been begun and continued more 
through the instigations of outlawed white- 
men, who had sought protection among 
them from the arm of the law, or the knife 
of individual ‘vengeance, and been adopted 
into their tribes, than from the prompt- 
ings of their own judgments, their disre- 
gard of death, their thirst for the blood of 
their oppressors, or their love of country. 
That their sense of wrong has at all times 
been keen, their hate deadly, and their 
bravery great, is a fact beyond dispute; 
and that they have prized highly their 
old hunting-grounds, and felt a warm and 
lively attachment to their beautiful village- 
sites, and regarded with especial venera- 
tion the burial-places of their fathers, 
their whole history attests: but of their 
own weakness in war, before the arms 
and numbers of their enemies, they must 
have been convinced at a very early pe- 
riod; and they were neither so dull in ap- 
prehension, nor so weak in intellect, as 
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|not soon to have perceived the utter hope- 


lessness, and felt the mad folly, of a con- 
tinued contest with their invaders. Long 
before the settlement of the whites upon 
this continent, the Indians had been subject 
to bloody and exterminating wars among 
themselves; and such conflicts had gener- 
ally resulted in the flight of the weaker 
party towards the West, and the occu- 
pancy of their lands by the conquerors. 
Many of the tribes had a tradition among 
them, and regarded it as their unchange- 
able destiny, that they were to journey 
from the rising to the setting sun, on their 
way to the bright waters and the green 
forests of the “ Spirit Land ;” and the work- 
ing out of this destiny seems apparent, if 
not in the location, course and character, 
of the tumuli and other remains of the 
great aboriginal nations of whom even 
tradition furnishes no account, certainly 
in what we know of the history of the 
tribes found on the Atlantic coast by the 
first European settlers. 

It seems fairly presumable, from our 
knowledge of the history and character of 
the North American Indians, that had they 
been left to the promptings of their own 
judgments, and been influenced only by 
the deliberations of their own councils, 
they would after a brief, but perhaps most 
bloody, resistance to the encroachments of 
the whites, have bowed to what would have 
struck their untutored minds as an inevit- 
able destiny, and year after year flowed 
silently, as the European wave pressed 
upon them, farther and farther into the 


| vast wildernesses of the mighty West. But 
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left to their own judgments, or their own | of cruelty to their white prisoners. The 
deliberations, they never have been.— | bloodiest counsel was usually his; his was 


Early armed by renegado whitemen with 
European weapons, and taught the im- 
provement of their own rude instruments 
of warfare, and instigated not only to op- 
pose the strides of their enemies after ter- 
ritory, but to commit depredations upon 
their settlements, and to attempt to chas- 
tise them at their very threshholds, they 
drew down upon themselves the wrath of 
a people which is not slow to anger, nor 
easily appeased; and as far back as the 
Revolution, if not as the colonizing of 
Massachusetts, their breasts were filled 
with a hatred of the whites, deadly and 
unslumbering. Through all our subse- 
quent transactions with them, this feeling 
has been increasing in magnitude and in- 
tensity: and recent events have carried it 
toa pitch which will render it enduring 
forever, perhaps not in its activity, but 
certainly in its bitterness. Whether more 
amicable relations with the whites, during 
the first setthements made upon this con- 
tinent by the Europeans, would have 
changed materially the ultimate destiny 
of the aboriginal tribes, is a question about 
which diversities of opinion may well be 
entertained; but it is not to be considered 
here. The fierce, and bloody, and contin- 
ual opposition, which the Indians have 
made from the first to the encroachments 
of the Anglo-Americans, is matter of his- 
tory; and a close scrutiny will show, that 
the great instigators of that opposition 
have always, or nearly so, been renegado 
whitemen. Scattered through the tribes 
east of the Alleghanies, before and during 
the American Revolution, there were many 
such miscreants. Among the western 
tribes, during the early settlement of Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, and at the period of the 
last war with Great Britain, there were a 
number, some of them men of talent and 
great activity. One of the boldest and 
most notorious of these latter, was Simon 
Girty—for many years the scourge of the 
infant settlements in the West, the terror 
of women, and the bugaboo of children.— 
This man was an adopted member of the 
great Wyandot nation, among whom he 
ranked high as an expert hunter, a brave 
warrior, and a powerful orator. His in- 
finence extended through all the tribes of 
the West, and was generally exerted to 
incite the Indians to expeditions against 
the “Stations” of Kentucky, and to acts 


cS 


the voice which was raised loudest against 
his countrymen, who were preparing the 
way for the introduction of civilization and 
christianity into this glorious region; and 
in all great attacks upon the frontier set- 
tlements he was one of the prime movers, 
and among the prominent leaders. 

Of the causes of that venemous hatred, 
which rankled in the bosom of Simon Girty 
against his countrymen, we have two or 
three versions: such as, that he early im- 
bibed a feeling of contempt and abhor- 
rence of civilized life, from the brutality 
of his father, the lapse from virtue of his 
mother, and the corruptions of the com- 
munity in which he had his birth and 
passed his boyhood; that, while acting 
with the whites against the Indians on the 
Virginia border, he was stung to the quick 
and deeply offended by the appointment toa 
station over his head, of one who was his 
junior in years, and had rendered nothing 
like his services to the frontiers; and that, 
when attached as a scout to Dunmore’s 
expedition, an indignity was heaped upon 
him which thoroughly soured his nature, 
and drove him to the Indians, that he 
might the more effectually execute a ven- 
geance which he swore to wreak. The 
last reason assigned for his defection and 
animosity is the most probable of the 
three, rests upon good authority$and seems 
sufficient, his character considered, to ac- 
count for his desertion and subsequent ca- 
reer among the Indians. 

The history of the indignity alluded to, 
as it has reached the writer from one who 
was associated with Girty and a partaker 
in it, is as follows: The two were acting 
as scouts, in the expedition set on foot by 
Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, in the 
year 1774, against the Indian towns of 
Ohio. The two divisions of the force 
raised for this expedition, the one com- 
manded by Governor Dunmore in person, 
the other by General Andrew Lewis, were 
by the orders of the governor to form a 
junction at Point Pleasant, where the 
Great Kenhawa empties into the Ohio.— 
At this place, General Lewis arrived with 
his command on the eleventh or twelfth 
of September; but after remaining here 
two or three weeks in anxious expectation 
of the approach of the other division, he 
received dispatches from the governor, in- 
forming him that Dunmore had changed 
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his plan and determined to march at once 
against the villages on the Scioto, and or- 
dering him to cross the Ohio immediately | 
and join him as speedily as possible. It 
was during the delay at the Point, that the | 
incident occurred which is supposed to. 
have had such a tremendous influence upon | 
Girty’s after life. He and his associate | 
scout, had rendered some two or three | 
months’ services, for which they had as yet | 
drawn no part of their pay; and in their. 
present idleness they discovered means of | 
enjoyment, of which they had not money to | 
avail themselves. In this strait, they call- | 
ed upon Gen. Lewis in person, at his quar- 
ters, and demanded their pay. For some 
unknown cause this was refused, which 
produced a slight murmuring on the part 
of the applicants, when General Lewis, 
cursed them, and struck them several se- 
vere blows over their heads with his cane. 
Girty’s associate was not much hurt; but 
he himself was so badly wounded on the 
forehead or temple, that the blood stream- 
ed down his cheek and side to the floor.— 
He quickly turned to leave the apartment; 
but on reaching the door, wheeled round, 
planted his feet firmly upon the sill, braced 
an arm against either side of the frame, 
fixed his keen eyes unflinchingly upon the 
general, uttered the exclamation, “ By God, 
Sir, your quarters shall swim in blood for 
this!” and instantly disappeared beyond 
pursuit. 


General Lewis was not much pleased | 
with the sudden and apparently causeless 
change which Governor Dunmore had, 
made in the plan of the expedition. Ne- 
vertheless, he immediately prepared to 
obey the new orders, and had given direc- 
tions for the construction of rafts upon 
which to cross the Ohio, when, before day-| 
light on the morning of the 10th of Octo- 
ber, some of the scouts suddenly entered 
the encampment, with the information that | 
an immense body of Indians was just at 
hand, hastening upon the Point. This was | 
the force of the brave and skillful chief 


Cornstalk, whose genius and valor were | 
so conspicuous on that day, throughout the 
whole of which raged the hardly contest-| 
ed and most bloody Battle of the Point.— 
Girty had fled from General Lewis imme- 
diately to the chief Cornstalk, forsworn 
his white nature, and leagued himself with | 
the redman forever; and with the Indians} 
he was now advancing, under the cover of 
night, to surprise the Virginian camp. At 
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the distance of only a mile from the Point, 


_Cornstalk was met by a detachment of the 


Virginians, under the command of Colonel 
Charles Lewis, a brother of the general; 
and here, about sunrise on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1774, commenced one of the longest, 
severest, and bloodiest battles, ever fought 
upon the western frontiers. It terminated 
about sunset, with the defeat of the Indians 
itis true, but with a loss to the whites 
which carried mourning into many a man- 
sion of the Old Dominion, and which was 
keenly felt throughout the country at the 
time, and remembered with sorrow long 
after.* 

Girty having thrown himself among the 
Indians, as has been related, and embraced 
their cause, now retreated with them into 
the interior of Ohio,and ever after follow- 
ed their fortunes without swerving. On 
arriving at the towns of the Wyandots, he 
was adopted into that tribe, and established 
himselfat UpperSandusky. Being active, 
of a strong constitution, fearless in the 
extreme, and at all times ready to join 
their war parties, he soon became very 
popular among his new associates, and a 
man of much consequence. He was en- 
gaged in most of the expeditions against 








* The details of this engagement, as given in 
the histories of the time, are thrillingly interest- 
ing. The battle is thus referred to by M’Clung: 
“The sun was just rising as the rencontre took 
place,and ina few minutesthe action became warm 
and bloody. Col.Charles Lewis being much ex- 
posed, and in full uniform, was mortally wounded 
early in the action, as was Col. Fleming, the se- 
The troops having great con- 
fidence in Col. Lewis, were much discouraged, 
and being hard pressed by the enemy, at length 
gave way, and attempted toregainthe camp. At 
this critical moment, Gen. Lewis ordered up 
Field’s regiment, which coming handsomely into 
action, restored the fortune of the day. The 
Indians in turn, were routed, and compelled to 
retire to a spot where they had erected a rough 
breast-work of logs. 

‘‘ The action was fought in the narrow point of 
land formed by the junction of the Ohio and Ken- 
hawa. The Indian breast-work was formed from 
one river to the other, so as to enclose the Virginl- 


| ans within the point; of course the breast-work 
| formed the base, and the Virginian camp the ver- 


tex of the triangle, of which the rivers were sides, 
Here they rallied in full force, and appeared de- 
termined to abide the brunt of the Virginian force. 
Logan, Cornstalk, Elenipsico, Red Eagle, and ma- 


| ny other celebrated chiefs were present, and were 


often heard loudly encouraging their warriors.— 
Cornstalk, chief Sachem of the Shawanees, and 
leader of the northern confederacy, was parucu- 
larly conspicuous. As the repeated efforts of the 
whites to carry the breast-work, became more 
warm and determined, the Indian line began to 
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the frontier settlements of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia,—always brave and always| 
cruel,—till the year 1778, when occurred | 
an incident which, as it is the only bright 
spot apparent in the whole dark career of| 
the renegado, shall be related with some 
particularity. 

Girty happened to be at Lower Sandus- 
ky, this year, when Kenton,—known at | 
that period as Simon Butler,—was brought 
in to be executed, by a party of Indians| 
who had made him prisoner on the banks 
of the Qhio. Years before, Kenton and} 
Girty had been bosom companions at Fort 
Pitt, and served together subseqentuly in 
the commencement of Dunmore’s Expedi-| 
tion; but the victim was already blackened 
for the stake, and the renegado failed to re- 
cognize in him his former associate. Girty | 
had at this time but just returned from an} 
expedition against the frontier of Penn- 
sylvania, which had been less successful 
than he had anticipated, and was enraged 
by disappointment. He therefore, as soon 
as Kenton was brought into the village, 
began to give vent to a portion of his 
spleen, by cuffing and kicking the prisoner, 
whom he eventually knocked down. He 





waver, and several] were seen to give way. Corn- 
stalk ina moment was upon the spot, and was 
heard distinctly to shout, “*Be strong! Be strong!” 
in tones which rose above the din of the conflict. 
He buried his hatchet in the head of one of his 
warriors, and indignantly shaming the rest, com- 
pletely restored the battle, which raged until four 
o’clock in the afternoon, without any decisive re- 
sult. The Virginians fought with distinguished 
bravery, and suffered severely in those repeated 
charges upon the breast-work, but were unable to 
make any impression. The Indians, towards eve- 
ning despatched a part of their force to cross both 
rivers, in order to prevent the escape of a man of 
the Virginians, should victory turn against them. 
“At length,Gen. Lewis, alarmed at the extent 
of his loss, and the obstinacy of the enemy, de- 
termined to make an effort to turn their flank with 
three companies, and attack them inthe rear. By 
the aid of a small stream which empties into the 
Kenhawa, a short distance above its mouth, and 
which at that time had high and bushy banks, he 
was enabled to gain the rear with a small force, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Governor) 
Isaac Shelby. Cornstalk instantly ordered a re- 
treat, which was performed in a masterly man- 
ner, and with a very slight loss, the Indians alter- 
nately advancing and retreating in such a manner 
as to hold the whites in check, until dark, when 
the whole body disappeared. The loss of the 
Virginians was severe, and amounted in killed 
and wounded, to one fourth of their whole num- 
ber. The Indian loss was comparatively trifling. 
The action was shortly followed by a treaty, at| 
which all the chiefs were present except Logan, | 
who refused to be included in it.” | 
Sketches of Western Adventure. 
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knew that Kenton had come from Ken- 


tucky; and this harsh treatment was _ be- 
stowed in part, it is thought, to frighten 
the prisoner intoanswers of such questions 
as he might wish to ask him. He then 
inquired, how many men there were in 
Kentucky. Kenton could not answer this 
question, but ran over the names and ranks 
of such of the officers as he at the time re- 
collected. ‘Do you know William Stew- 
art?” asked Girty. “ Perfectly well,” re- 
plied Kenton; “he is an old and intimate 
acquaintance.” “Ah! what is your name, 
then?” “Simon Butler,” answered Ken- 
ton; and on the instant of this announce- 
ment, the hardened renegado caught his 
old comrade by the hand, lifted him from the 
ground, pressed him to his bosom, asked his 
forgiveness for having treated him so bru- 
tally, and promised to do every thing in 
his power to save his life, and set him at 
liberty. “Syme!” said he, weeping like a 
child, “you are condemned to die, but it 
shall go hard with me, I tell you, but I 
will save you from that.” 

There have been various accounts giv- 
en of this interesting scene, and all agree 
in representing Girty as having been deep- 
ly affected, and moved for the moment to 
penitence and tears. The foundation of 
M’Clung’s* detail of the speeches made up- 
on the occasion, was a manuscript dictated 
by Kenton himself, a number of years be- 
fore his death. From this writer I there- 
fore quote: 


‘‘As soon as Girty heard the name, he became 
strongly agitated; and springing from his seat, 
he threw his arms around Kenton’s neck, and 
embraced him with much emotion. Then turn- 
ing to the assembled warriors, who remained 
astonished spectators of this extraordinary scene, 
he addressed them in a short speech, which the 
deep earnestness of his tone, and the energy of 
his gesture, rendered eloquent. He informed 
them that the prisoner, whom they had just con- 
demned to the stake, was his ancient comrade 
and bosom friend: that they had traveled the 
same war-path, slept upon the same blanket, 
and dwelt in the same wigwam. He entreated 
them to have compassion on his feelings—to 
spare him the agony of witnessing the torture 
of an old friend, by the hands of his adopted 
brothers—and not to refuse so trifling a favor 
as the life of a white man, to the earnest inter- 
cession of ome who had proved, by three years’ 
faithful service, that he was sincerely and zeal- 
ously devoted to the cause of the Indians. ; 

‘‘ The speech was listened to in unbroken sl- 
lence. As soon as he had finished, several 


* Sketches of Western Adventure. 
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chiefs expressed their approbation bya deep gut- | floor of the council-house, were decidedly inferior 
tural interjection, while others were equally as | in number to those who passed it in silence. Hav- 
forward in making known their objections to |ing thus succeeded in his benevolent purpose, 
the proposal, They urged that his fate had | Girty lost no time in attending to the comfort of 
already been determined in a large and solemn | his friend. He led him into his own wigwam, and 
council, and that they would be acting like | from his own store gave him a pair of mocca- 
squaws to change their mindsevery hour. They \sins and leggins, a breech-cloth, a hat, a coat, 
insisted upon the flagrant misdemeanors of Ken- | a handkerchief for his neck, and another for his 
ton—that he had not only stolen their horses, | head.” 

but had flashed his gun at one of their young | ; 

men—that it was vain to suppose that so bad a | In the course of a few weeks, and after 
man could ever become an Indian at heart, like | passing through some further difficulties, 
their brother Girty—that the Kentuckians were |in which the renegado again stood by him 
all alike—very bad people—and ought to be | faithfully, Kenton was sent to Detroit, from 
killed as fast as they were taken—and finally, | which place he effected his escape and re- 


they observed that many of their people had | - owe +: . ° 
: , . »d to Kentucky. r rem 
come from a distance, solely to assist at the tor- | turned to cy. Girty remained with 


ture of the prisoner, snd pathetically painted ithe Indians, retaining his old influence, 
the disappointment and chagrin with which and continuing his old career; and four 
they would hear that all their trouble had been | years after the occurrences last detailed, 
for nothing. ‘in 1782, we find him a prominent figure in 


*¢ Girty listened with obvious impatience tothe | O° of the blackest tragedies that have 
young warriors who had so ably argued against | ever disgraced the annals of mankind. It 
a reprieve—and starting to his feet, as soon as |is generally believed, by the old settlers 
the others had concluded, he urged his former | and their immediate descendants, that the 
request with great earnestness, He briefly, but influence of Girty at this period, over the 


strongly recapitulated his own services, and the | on federate tribes of the whole north-west, 
many and weighty instances of attachment he had ‘was almost supreme. He had, it is true 
given. He asked if he could be suspected of par- | See a Teas lof ; ; 
tiality to the whites? When had he ever before | "° delegated author ty, ane Oh en aaee 
interceded for any of that hated race? Had | powerless as regarded the final determin- 
he not brought seven scalps home with him | ation of any important measure; but his 
from the last expedition? and had he not sub- | voice was permitted in council among the 
mitted seven white prisoners that very evening | chiefs, and his inflaming harangues were 
to their discretion? Had he expressed a wish | always listened to with delight by the 
that a single one of the captives should be saved? | . ung warriors.. Among the sachems and 
This was his first and should be his last request: | - +} eed eee oa wih what konerseall he 
for if they refused to him, what was never re- " arate eet P y Sy 

fused to the intercession of one of their natural | Styled a “ power behind the throne;” and 
chiefs, he would look upon himself as disgraced , a5 it is well known that this unseen power 
in their eyes, and considered as unworthy of} is often “greater than the throne itself,” 
confidence. Which of their own natural warriors | it mav reasonably be presumed that Gir- 
had been more zealous than himself? From ty’s influence was in reality all which it is 


43 joe a eat | , 
what expedition had he ever shrunk? what | supposed to have been. The horrible 
white man had ever seen his back? Whose 


tomahawk had been bloodier than his? He would | °°"! alluded to BROREs m a the seers 
say nomore. He asked it asa first and last fa- of Crawford ; and asa knowledge of this 
vor; as an evidence that they approved of his |dark passage in his life, is necessary to a 
zeal and fidelity, that the life of his bosom friend | full development of the character of the 
might be spared. Fresh speakers arose upon | renegado, an account of the incident, as 
each side, and the debate was carried on for an | uch condensed as possible, will be given 


mon a ar so pee and ieee , | from the histories of the unfortunate cam- 
Cc 7 S > | e 
uring the whole oi this time, Kenton’s | paign of that year, 


feelings may readily be imagined. He could 72 ; : . 

not eideatied a syllable of hie was said. He| . he frontier settlements of Pennsylva- 
saw that Girty spoke with déep earnestness, | Nia and Virginia, had been greatly harass- 
and that the eyes of the assembly were often |ed by repeated attacks from bands of In- 
turned upon himself with various expressions. |dians under Girty and some of the Wyan- 
He felt satisfied that his friend was pleading | dot and Shawnee chiefs, during the whole 
for his life, and that he was violently opposed | period of the Revolutionary War; and 
by a large part of the council. At length the | arly in the spring of 1782, these savage 
war-club was produced, and the final vote taken. ° y? sb me frequent and alling 
Kenton watched its progress with thrilling emo- | eR van * ae fie | ti g * - 
tion—which yielded to the most rapturous de- and the common mode of fighting the in- 


light, as he perceived that those who struck the dians on the line of frontier, when forced 
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to do so in self-defense, proved so ineffi- 
cient, that it was found absoluiely necessa- 
ry to carry the war into the country of the 
enemy. For this purpose an expedition 
against the Wyandot towns on the San- 
dusky, was gotten up in May, and put 
under the command of Colonel William 
Crawford, a brave soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. This force, amounting to upwards 


of four hundred mounted volunteers, com- | 


menced its march through the wilderness 
north-west of the Ohio river, on the 25th 
of May, and reached the plains of the San- 
dusky on the 5th of June. A spirit of in- 
subordination had manifested itself during 
the march, and on one occasion a small 
body of the volunteers abandoned the expe- 
dition and returned to their homes. The 
disaffection which had prevailed on the 
march, continued to disturb the command- 
er and divide the ranks, after their arrival 
upon the very site (now deserted tempora- 
rily) of one of the enemy’s principal towns; 
and the officers, yielding to the wishes of 
their men, had actually determined, in a 
hasty council, to abandon the objects of the 
expedition and return home, if they did not 
meet with the Indians in large force in the 
course of another day’s march. Scarcely 
had this determination been announced, 
however, when Colonel Crawford received 
intelligence from his scouts, of the near 
approach of a large body of the enemy. 
Preparations were at once made for the en- 
gagement, which almost instantly com- 
menced. It was now about the middle of 
the afternoon; and from this time till dusk 
the firing was hot and galling-on both sides. 
About dark the Indians drew off their force, 
when the volunteers encamped upon the 
battle-ground, and slept on their arms. 


The next day, the battle was renewed | 
by small detachments of the enemy, but 
no general engagement took place. The | 


indians had suffered severely from the 
close firing which ensued upon their first 
attack, and were now maneuvering and 
awaiting the arrival of reinforcements. 
No sooner had night closed upon this mad- 
ly spent day, than the officers assembled 
in council. They were unanimous in the 
opinion that the enemy, already as they 
thought more numerous than their own 
force, was rapidly increasing in numbers. 
They therefore determined without a dis- 
senting voice to retreat that night, as ra- 
pidly as circumstances would permit.— 
This resolution was at once announced to 


| campment. 
|very unsteady. At length a solitary voice, 
|in the front rank, called out that their de- 
sign was discovered, and that the Indians 
| would soon be upon them. Nothing more 


[ Sept. 
the whole body of the volunteers, and the 
arrangements necessary to carry it into 
effect were immediately commenced. By 
nine or ten o’clock every thing was in 
readiness—the troops properly disposed— 
and the retreat begun in good order. But 
unfortunately, says McClung, “they had 
scarcely moved an hundred paces, when 
the report of several rifles was heard in 
the rear, in the direction of the Indian en- 
The troops instantly became 


/was necessary. ‘The cavalry were instant- 


\ly broken; and, as usual, each man endea- 


/vored to save himself as he best could. A 


| prodigious uproar ensued, which quickly 


‘communicated to the enemy that the white- 
|men had routed themselves, and that they 
had nothing to do but pick up stragglers.” 
A scene of confusion and carnage now took 
| place, which almost beggars description. 
|All that night, and for the whole of the 
next day, the work of hunting out, run- 
| ning down, and butchering, continued with- 
out intermission.—But a relation of these 
‘sad occurrences does not properly belong 
'to this narrative. The brief account of 
the expedition which has been given, was 
‘deemed necessary as an introduction to 
‘the event which now claims attention. 
| Among the prisoners taken by the In- 
'dians, were Colonel Crawford the com- 
|mander, and Dr. Knight of Pittsburgh, 
'who had gone upon the expedition as sur- 
|yeon. On the 10th of June, these gentlemen 
/were marched towards the principal town 
‘of the Wyandots, where they arrived the 
inext day. Here they beheld the mangled 
bodies of some of their late companions, 
and were doomed to see others, yet living, 
butchered before their eyes. Here, like- 
wise, they saw Simon Girty, who appear- 
ed to take an infernal delight in gazing 
‘upon the dead bodies, and viewing the tor- 
‘tures which were inflicted upon the living. 
|The features of this wretch, who had 
‘known Col. Crawford at Fort Pitt, were 
clad in malicious smiles at beholding the 
brave soldier in his present strait; and to- 
wards Dr. Knight he conducted himself 
'with insolence as well as barbarity. The 
Colonel was soon stripped naked, painted 
black, and commanded to sit down by @ 
large fire which was blazing close at hand; 
and in this situation he was surrounded by 
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all the old women and young boys of the | 
that the particulars have been derived, of 


town, and severely beaten with sticks and 
clubs. While this was going on, the In- 
dians were sinking a large stake in the 


ground, and building a circle of brush- | 


wood and hickory sticks around it, with a 
diameter of some twelve or fifteen feet. 


These preparations completed, Crawford’s | 


hands were tied firmly behind his back, 


and by his wrists he was bound to the 


stake. The pile was then fired in several 
places, and the quick flames curled into the 
air. Girty took no part in these opera- 


tions, but sat upon his horse at a little dis- | 


tance, observing them with a malignant 
satisfaction. 
ment the pile was fired, Crawford inquir- 
ed of the renegado if the savages really 
meant to burn him. Girty coldly answer- 
ed “yes,” and the Colonel calmly resigned 
himself to his fate. 
minutely described in the several histories 


which have been written of this unfortu- 


nate expedition; but the particulars are 


too horrible to be dwelt upon here. For) 
more than two hours did the gallant soldier | 
survive at that flame-girdled stake; and | 
during the latter half of this time, he was_ 


put to every torture which savage inge- 
nuity could devise, and hellish vengeance 
execute. Once only dida word escape his 
lips. In the extremity of his agony he 
again caught the eye of Girty; and he is 
reported to have exclaimed at this time, 


heart. Donot refuse me! quick !—quick!” | 
And it is said that the monster merely re- | 
plied, “Don’t you see I have no gun, Co- | 
lonel!” then burst into a loud laugh and | 
turned away. Crawford said no more; he 
sank repeatedly beneath the pain and suf- | 
focation which he endured, and was as oft- 
en aroused by a new torture; but ina little | 
while the “ vital spark” fled, and the black | 
and swollen body lay senseless at the foot | 
of the stake. 


Catching his eye at the mo- 


The whole scene is_ 


{ 


“Girty! Girty! shoot me through the | 





Dr. Knight was now removed from the | 
spot, and placed under the charge of a/ 
Shawanee warrior to be taken to Chilli- | 
cothe, where he-was to share-in the terri- | 
ble fate of his late companion. The Doc- | 
tor, however, was fortunate enough to| 
effect his escape; and after wandering | 
through the wilderness for three weeks, | 
in a state bordering on starvation, he reach- | 
ed Pittsburgh. He had been an eye-wit- | 
ness of all the tortures inflicted upon the | 


Colonel, and subsequently published a jour-_ 
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nal of the expedition; and it is from this 


the severa! accounts which have been pub- 
lished of the Burning of Crawford. 

This was making a bloody commence- 
ment for the year 1782; but the Indians, 
flushed with their present success, and in- 
stigated by Girty, and the British agents 
and traders at Detroit, soon determined 
that the summer should be signalized by 
still greater events. Runners were there- 
fore immediately dispatched from Sandus- 
ky to all the tribes of the north-west, for 
the purpose of getting up such an expedi- 
tion against the white settlements in Ken- 
tucky, as would annihilate them at a sin- 
gle blow. Girty was one of the principal 
promoters of this measure, and subsequent- 
ly one of the most active agents in carry- 
ing it into execution. The rendezvous of 
the force raising for the expedition, was 
appointed at Old Chilicothe, on Paint creek: 
The gathering was silent, but rapid; the 
principal chiefs of the Ohio tribes exerted 
themselves untiringly; the agents of “ His 
Majesty George the Third” lent a help- 
ing hand; bands of the most distant tribes 
early took up their march for the ren- 
dezvous; and here, about the first of Au- 
gust, met the allied army, consisting of 
Shawanees, Delawares, Cherokees, W yan- 
dots, Pottowattomies, Miamies, etc., and a 
detachment of British soldiers from De- 
troit.* 

W. D. G. 


Es 


STANZAS BY ONE DECEASED. 


TuERE is a grief that none may share, 
A wound no kindly art can heal, 

A weight no one can help us bear, 
A gloom no sunshine can dispel. 


That cloud of mind proud spirits know, 
When busy memory leads them back 

O’er stormy yeats of guilt and woe, 
And shows no flowrets on the track. 


To meaner souls, to lighter grief, 
Tears may afford a moment’s calm: 
Thy stings, remorse, know no relief— 
For wounded mind there is no balm. 


If aught could cheer this brow awhile, 
If aught could ease this burning brain, 
O ’twould be only beauty’s smile 
Could bid its throb be still again. 





*Conclusion in our next number. 
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ithe night in the vessel; a sad disappoint- 
‘ment to many who, tired of confinement 
and the smell of bilge water, were anxious 
'to be once more on land, and to make their 
Arrival in Texas—Galveston Bay—Lafitte the | {irst acquaintance with the soil which was 
Pirate—Mexican Prisoners—Shells—City of Gal- |to be the theater of their future toil and 
veston—Storm. |enterprise. 
| On the clear and beautiful morning of 
On the 22d of March, 1837, the E/ Dora- \the 23rd, at an early hour, all were rea- 
do, from New Orleans, with sixty human |\dy to disembark. The vessel had an- 
beings, landed in Galveston bay, ‘Texas, 'chored some distance from shore owing to 
after a stormy and protracted voyage of the shallows which put out from the land, 
two weeks. One of this number of per- andthe long boat was launched. Notwith- 
sons was the author of these Notes. ‘The standing the light draft of our boat, we 
sun had just set, as the vessel came to an- were compelled to wade thirty or forty 
chor. ‘Ihe sails were furled, and all anx- yards before we reached the dry part of 
iously gathered on deck to gaze upon the |the island. These shallows put out into 
new scenes which were spread out before ‘the bay from the land at nearly every 
them. Skiffs or small boats were seen point in the harbor, and present great ob- 
gliding in all directions from the shore, | stacles to commerce, which can only be 
_the oarsmen pulling with hearts of contro- |surmounted by the construction of docks 
“versy, each eager to hear first what news | at an immense expense. 
had been brought by the strangers across; The eastern extremity of Galveston isl- 
the waters. Newspapers were demanded, | and lies in latitude 29 deg. 10 min., longi- 
and perused with an interest which show- | tude, Washington, 17 deg. 30 min,. It is 
ed that the spirit-stirring scenes of a new | thirty-six miles in length from north-east 
country in the midst of a revolution, were to south-west, averaging three miles in 
not sufficient to make the patriot or adven- breadth. This strip of land lies opposite 
turer feel indifferent to what was taking ,the bay formed by the waters of Buffalo 
place in other lands. The more early | Bayou, San Jacinto, and Trinidad, and 
emigrant extended a hearty welcome to | forms a good harbor by arresting the sur- 
his newly acquired countryman, as one | ges of the gulf. The east pass is a half 
who was to share with him the dangers of | mile in width, and the water upon the bar 
a new and turbulent country, while the at its deepest point does not exceed four- 
latter seemed to regard the former as his | teen feet. The water upon the west pass is 
friend and counsel in the novel scenes in | still less, and at no point is it deeper than six 
which he was about toembark. We here |orseven feet. The whole island presents 
learned the recognition of Texas Indepen- | rather a dreary and forbidding aspect, with 
dence by the government of the United |nothing to relieve the eye ordiversify the 
States. The intelligence reached Velasco | prospect, except three lone trees upon its 
by a vessel which Jeft New Orleans some | south-eastern side, about midway, and 
days after the El Dorado. It infused new | which stand as the only beacon to the ma- 
life into the bosom of every ‘Texian when | riner along this solitary and monotonous 
he was told that his country, which had | portion of the Gulf of Mexico. Pelican 
always been regarded as the asylum of island, which lies to the north and north- 
the outlaw and the desperado of every | east, is even more somber and desolate in 
land, had at last received the countenance its appearance than Galveston. The en- 
of one of the independent nations of the |tire view of the country as you enter the 
earth. The intelligence created great joy | harbor is discouraging, and reminds one of 
throughout the land. Cannon were fired | the marshes and lagoons of the Mississippi. 
at as many different points as they were |The surface of Galveston island is low, so 
to be found. Many, too, hailed the ac- {much so that there have been times when 
knowledgment of independence as the first it has been nearly covered with water 
step towards admission into the Union of | through its whole extent, by the violence 
the States of the North; an event devoutly jof the winds and tide. The soil in some 
hoped for by every citizen of Texas. places is rich alluvial,and a great part of the 
The want of accommodations on shore | island is covered with a grass that is found 
made it necessary for all to remain for in all the prairies of the West. Water, 
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not entirely free from a brackish taste, is 
to be found by digging a few feet into the 
sand,and sometimes in pools upon the sur- 
face. 

The island has the reputation of being 
healthy, on account of the constant and 
refreshing breezes from the ocean, and my 
own experience during the sickly season 
fully confirms the prevailing opinion. Du- 
ring the summer, many invalids collected 
at this point from every part of Texas, to 
embark for the United States, and in a 
short time all revived under the salubrious 
influence of the climate, notwithstanding 
most of them were compelled to bivouac in 
exposed parts of the island, or find quar- 
ters on board the different vessels which 
anchored inthe harbor. So soon as suita- 
ble accommodations are provided, doubt- 
less the island will be an asylum for the 
afflicted of every part of Texas. The 
musketoes are, however, extremely an- 
noying, and in some parts of the island al- 
most insufferable. 

‘It was here that Lafitte, the pirate, 
whose exploits both poetry and romance 
have failed to render more extraordinary 
than history itself, once made his rendes- 
vouz—it was here, upon the green turf, 
looking 


‘«O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea,”’ 


that this extraordinary man planned the 
many expeditions which have placed his 
name at the head of all corsairs, and car- 
ried terror through every portion of the 
southern seas. 

At Bolivar point, north of Galveston, are 
still to be seen the remnants of forts and 
other fortifications which were once in pos- 
session of the outlaws. In traveling over 
Texas, you still meet with some whose eyes 
sparkle at the mention of Lafitte, and who 
regard their old commander as the great- 
est of modern heroes. When this scourge 
of the ocean retired from his career of in- 
famy, the pirates which he headed were 
scattered in all directions; and if report 
can be relied upon, many of them pene- 
trated the interior of the country to avoid 
the arm of justice. 

After we were fairly upon the island, our 
attention was attracted by the appearance 
ofa number of Mexicans, taken prisoners 
at the battle of San Jacinto. When we 
came up, they were standing in a circle 
about one of their own countrymen, who 
seemed to act the part of a commissary, 
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lin dealing out to each a small portion of 
beef. The number did not ex¢eed one hun- 
dred. The appearance of the men struck me 
as singular, and they were entirely differ- 
ent inall respects from what I had expected. 
Their complexions varied from the African 
| jet to the copper color of the North Ameri- 
can Indian. ‘heir vast physical inferiority 
to the Anglo-Saxon was most striking, and 
such was their effeminate,squalid and unsol- 
dier-like appearance, that it gave occasion 
to a friend to remark that it would be good 
policy in the government to keep this por- 
tion of the vanquished legions of Mexico 
upon the island for the benefit of emi- 
grants, who, from this specimen, could en- 
itertain no feeling other than that of con- 
tempt for the enemies of Texas. The small 
hands and feet of the prisoners were re- 
markable, of which I am told they are ex- 
tremely proud. The closest scrutiny could 
detect nothing of sorrow or shame in this 
fragment of the Mexican army for their 
fallen fortunes. Hunted down like wild 
beasts in their native land, and driven in 
chains to fight against a people who were 
struggling for that liberty for which they 
themselves had often sighed, by a tyrant 
who would form no bad comparison with 








those monsters of antiquity which history 
holds up for the execration of mankind— 
neither their appearance nor manners be- 
trayed grief for their own situation, or 
mortification for the disgrace of their coun- 
try. Some few, however, who stood at a 
distance, seemed to lament over the loss 
ofa leg oranarm. The prisoners readi- 
ly answered such questions as our curiosi- 
ty led us to ask, and afforded all the in- 
formation we sought in relation to the 
event that led to their misfortunes. They 
were cafitoned in small round huts, formed 
of square pieces of turf, piled to the hight 
of six or seven feet. Covered with rush- 
es, they formed a comfortable habitation 
against cold, wind and rain. The naked 
condition of many of the prisoners showed 
that their sufferings, which must be con- 
siderable in a climate where the change 
of temperature is sudden, and the cold of- 
ten times severe, created but little sympa- 
thy in the bosoms of their conquerors.— 
But the government of Texas, unable to 
clothe her own soldiers, could hardly be 
expected to pay much attention to the com- 
fort of those of her enemy. Curiosity led 
me into many of the huts, in one of which 
|I wasshown a mimic representation of the 
41 
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battle of San Jacinto, formed of small wood- | But unfortunately, almost the whole site is 
en pieces, which the communicative archi- liable toinundation. In the month of Oc- 
tect informed me was intended as a pre- | tober, during the storm which laid waste 
sent to General Houston. It gave him {the whole southern coast, from Mobile to 
great pleasure to point out the various di- | Vera Cruz, and still further south, it was 
visions of the opposing armies—to tell | my lot to witness vessels of considerable 
that this was Santa Anna, that Gen. Hous- | tonnage floating over the foundations of 
ton, and this Gen. Coss; all of which wasas the future city. This fact of itself should 
necessary to understand the design, as was |awaken doubts in the minds of the propri- 
a suitable subscription in the early history etors, whether their representations are 
of painting, to explain the object intended | not in advance of the actual advantages of 
to be represented. the place. But it must be admitted that 
In order to relieve the government from the storm which occasioned the overflow 
the expense of maintaining the prisoners was tremendous. Such another may not 
the fortune of war had thrown within its | occur again in many years, as but one oth- 
power, each citizen was permitted, by giv- |er producing similar results, is within the 
ing an obligation for their re-delivery up- | recollection of the oldest inhabitants. 
on demand, to take as many of them into| When the storm commenced, our vessel 
his custody as he could employ to advan- (the Phenix) was secured by two large an- 
tage. In this way many were used as ser- | chors, which grappled with a death grasp 
vants in every part of the country, and, | the foundations of the deep. But they 
generally speaking, fared much better than gave to the tempest like a reed, and not- 
those who remained in camp. withstanding two large cannon were fast- 
| know of no country that I could so safe- | ened to the hausers and thrown overboard, 
ly commend to the attention of the conch- the vessel could not be kept to her moor- 
ologist as the shores of Galveston imme- |ings; and when the storm abated she had 
diately upon the gulf, where the most beau- | drifted seven or eight miles, and was with- 
tiful specimens of the science may be |in a few yards of the beach. It appeared 
found in the greatest profusion. For hours | to me all the while as if the heavens were 
large part of our crew amused themselves | making battle with the earth, and the scene 
along the silver shore, in collecting a vast | was no less terrific than we imagine the 
number of beautiful shells. The vessel, | struggle between the spirits of light and 
on our return in the evening,exhibited ra- | darkness as we find it described in the pa- 
ther the appearance of the study of some | ges of Milton, For three days and nights 
amateur, than the temporary residence of the very bottom of the seas appeared to be 
“white spirits and gray,” collected from | stirred up by the violence of the winds, 
the four corners of the earth. and during all this time darkness brooded 
It may not be improper in this place to | over the deep. Day and night seemed to be 
mention, that afew miles above where the | confoundedy and as our vessel flew before 
vessel came to anchor, is to be the future |its anchors, plowing up the deep, and 
city of Galveston. The emigrant is im-| reeled and tossed like a drunken man 
pressed with the belief, by those who have | amidst the tempest, I realised to a fearful 
an interest in gilding its future prospects, | extent the words of the poet— 
that its commercial importance at some day | “Oh! night, 
will not be at all inferior to that of the | And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong !” 
most considerable cities of the world.— | It seemed as if the elements at last exhaust- 
Should the future city of Galveston realise | ed themselves by their own fury; and the 
the hopes of its founders, either genuine calm which succeeded was as perfect as the 
or pretended, it will be the first instance | storm had been sublime and awful. The 
upon record where the spirit of specula-|sea sunk into the quiet repose of a sleep- 
tiom has not overrated the advantages and |ing infant. But the scene which present- 
prospects of a particular situation. The | ed itself tothe eye in all directions was such 
spot which has been selected as the site of | as met the view of Neptune when, disturbed 
the city is doubtless the most eligible that |in the caverns of the ocean by the storm 
could be found upon the island, on account | which the implacable wrath of Juno had 
of its elevation over all other positions, |excitetl, he raised his head above the bil- 
and the great superiority of the harbor at lows, and beheld the fleet of Aeneas scat- 
this point aver every other part of the bay. | tered over the sea, and the Trojans strug- 
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gling amidst the waves. Eight vessels 
were upon dry land, and some of them 
were a quarter and a half mile from water. 
One of the national vessels was nearly split 
in two, and a privateer’s man of war was 
capsized upon the beach. Brigs and schoon- 
ers were seen scattered in all directions, 
with shattered masts and rigging torn to 
tatters. The Phenix, owing to the skill of 
the captain, and the admirable discipline 
and perseverance of the men, amidst the 
most imminent peril and discouraging casu- 
alties, and the assistance of the cannon, 
which dragged heavily on the bottom, was 
the only vessel in the harbor that escuped 
without serious loss and injury. The scene 
upon land was equally terrible. The brig 
Jane, of Saybrook, was dashed against a 
large three story ware-house which had 
just been inclosed, and the whole fell with 
an awful crash into a heap of promiscu- 
ous ruin. Not a stick of its timbers after 
the gale subsided could be seen. The whole 
was doubtless scattered from one end of the 
coast to the other, and over the bosom of 
the gulf. The new custom-house was swept 
from its foundations, and but two houses 
in the whole island survived the wreck. 
Human suffering in the mean time was im- 
mense. Men, women and children were seen 
floating upon boards, logs and small boats, 
for days and nights, in every part of the 
island. But one life, if 1 am correctly in- 
formed, was lost, which must be regarded 
as providential, when we consider the 
great destruction of property, and the im- 
minent perils which were encountered ev- 
ery where. The scene upon the island 
after the storm was over, was one of utter 
desolation. Provisions, furniture and goods 
of all kinds, had either been swept off, or 
were found ina ruined condition, scattered 
over the island; and the houseless inhabi- 
tants were seen wandering about in de- 
spair, gathering something from the wreck 
to hide their nakedness, or save them from 
starvation. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Start for Houston—the Country—Oysters—Fish 
—Redfish Bar—Towns—Alligators—New Wash- 
ington—Col. M.—-Surrounding Country—Price of 
Lands—Floats—Santa Anna—Point Pleasant— 
Almonte--Aunt Peggy’s Gap. 


‘Tue El Dorado having got to the end of 
her journey, five others and myself pro- 
‘ured a small rickety boat, with two oars- 
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men to row when the wind proved unpro- 
pitious, and with such provisions as would 
last us two days, on the morning of the 
24th directed our course south-west to- 
wards the city of Houston. The water of 
of the bay is so wide, being of a medium 
breadth of fifteen or twenty miles, that by 
keeping in the middle we could have no 
distinct view of the land on either side. 
But from information and subsequent ob- 
servation, | am authorised to say that 
|there is but little land for the distance of 
thirty miles, and even so far off as New 
Washington, on either side, that will admit 
of cultivation. ‘The whole country is low, 
marshy and timberless, and very much re- 
sembles the flats of the Mississippi, in the 
neighborhood of the Balise. 

During the early part of the day we 
rowed some distance out of our way in 
search of a bank of oysters, which we 
found under the pilotage of one of our oars- 
}men. ‘The books I have read upon Texas 
|informed me that the oysters here were 
/equal to the best of any other country. 
| Experience now proved to me that in this 
| particular at least the books were wrong. 
We found them in great abundance, but 
inferior in point of size to the northern 
oyster, and admitting of no comparison in 
point of flavor. It could not be said that 
the season had so far advanced that they 
had passed their greatest perfection, for 
as yet there had been no warm weather 
‘that could in the least have deteriorated 
them. In the month of October, when 
they are good in most countries, I had an 
‘opportunity of testing samples of the Gal- 
_veston oyster from Deer island, where the 
| best specimens are usually procured, but 
with no other result than that this addi- 
tional experience perfectly satisfied me 
that all that had been said and written 
about the oysters of Texas, was wrong. 
[Indeed the fish with which the waters of 
this country abound—among which are the 
buffalo, pike, catfish, mullet, trout, stur- 
geon, sheepshead, and redfish, and which 
are found unusually large—bear no com- 
parison in point of firmness and flavor with 
those of a similar name in a higher lati- 


\ 
| 
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| 


tude. The reason must appear obvious to 
all. But where every thing is said to at- 


tain a perfection which is to be found no 
where else, it would not do, in so impor- 
tant a matter as the oyster and fish, to ad- 
mit that Texas was excelled by any other 
country ! 
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At sundown we reached Redfish bar, 
composed almost entirely of shells, which 
extend from bank to bank, the distance of 
several miles, and appear to be formed by 
the confluence of the tide and the waters 
of the San Jacinto and Trinity, which 
unite a short distance above. The water 
upon the bar does not generally exceed 
three or four feet in depth, but at some 
seasons of the year is often found as much 
as six. This point is undoubtedly the 
head of navigation for vessels of a heavy 
burden, and has occurred to some as a 
more suitable site for a city than Galveston 
itself. As no opportunity is lost for laying 
out a town, we are told that here is to be 
the great city of Powhattan. As swamps, 
and the want of a country to support it, 
seem to be no objection to the propects of 
acity in this part of the world, I see no 
reason why Powhattan should not also at 
some time be one of the wonders of Texas. 
A mania for towns is characteristic of all 
new countries, and is especially so here. 
Many enterprising men have gone to Tex- 
as to seize upon the advantages which a 
new country affords, to acquire wealth; 
and many of these have some city in pro- 
spect as the speediest means to effect their 
object. Should they all succeed, they will 
no doubt at some day make Texas as fa- 
mous for her cities, as Thebes was for 
her hundred gates. 

When we crossed the bar, we left the 
Trinity on our left, and bore for the wa- 
ters of the San Jacinto. We soon found 
ourselves on a broad expanse of water, not 
less than fifteen miles across in the direc- 
tion we were going, and of nearly a like 
distance from shore to shore, on our right 
and left. Night had fairly set in, when 
our little boat, propelled by oars, entered 
this sea-like water. We concluded to cross 
before stopping for the night, but we were 
not without fears that the capricious winds 
might send us to the bottom, and here ter- 
minate our troubles and labors in Texas. 
The wind and tide were against us, and 
to add to our embarrassment, our chief pi- 
lot and his companion, had made such 
heavy draughts upon their flaggons, that 
they were compelled to abandon the oars 
to the balance of the party. 
ing all difficulties, we passed Clapper’s 
point, (another formidable obstacle to the 
navigation of these waters, the depth in 
the channel not varying much from that 
on Redfish bar,) and landed at twelve 
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‘o’clock at} night, a short distance below 
‘New Washington. ‘The air was cold and 
‘chilly, and it occurred to me extremely so, 
considering the season and latitude. 

| For myself I saw nothing but the pros- 
pect of a cheerless night before me, and 
persuaded one of the boatmen to lead the 
way toa neighboring house, leaving my 
/companions, who had greater curiosity to 
camp out than myself, to spend the re- 
mainder of the night on the banks of the 
San Jacinto. For the first quarter of a 
mile we found great difficulty in getting 
through the high grass and weeds. The 
noise we made frightened the alligators in 
/our way, and we could hear them occasion- 
ially,a few yards in advance of us, drop 
like heavy logs into the water. 

We now came to New Washington, sit- 
uated upon a handsome eminence, and sur- 
rounded by a dense forest of various kinds 
of timber. The eye is much relieved as 
it falls upon this beautiful bluff, after hav- 
ing gazed for upwards of forty miles upon 
the cheerless prospect of an almost bound- 
less swamp. Before the Revolution, New 
Washington contained some respectable 
buildings; but their ashes showed that 
Santa Anna had been here. This General, 
like Attila the Goth, left a curse upon 
every spot which was polluted by his steps. 
Groping our way through the timber, over 
ia tolerable marked road, we came to a 
‘log cabin, which we entered, after having 
| beaten off, as it seemed to me, a legion of 

dogs. 

Colonel M., a man of great natural 
shrewdness combined with more than an 
ordinary share of intelligence, both of 
|which had been improved by long inter- 
/course with the world, after being fairly 
‘awake received us with a gentlemanly 
hospitality. One just from “the States” 
‘ls always welcome to the cabin of the 
|Texian. The repast and the news from 
ithe fatherland occupied our attention for 
}an hour, after which I threw myself upon 
‘the floor of an adjoining cabin, and slept 
until early light; when I was awakened 
by the arrival of the balance of the com- 
pany, who from their account spent a dis- 

mal night in the open air. 
[ had now an opportunity of examining 
the surrounding country, which began to 
put on bolder features. The magnolia, 
‘cypress, and different kinds of oak, formed 
a dense forest upon the bluff banks of the 
|Tiver, and extended back some few miles 
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to the edge of the prairy. 
here looked like an elevated plain, and was 
perfectly dry.. The whole seemed as a 
beautiful picture, over which nature had 
thrown a charm that bewitched the senses. 
The pale and ashy appearance of the soil 
in a large field, did not promise much for 
its fertiiity, but I was told that thirty bush- 
els of corn to the acre was an ordinary 
crop. It may seem somewhat strange to 
those who have been told much of the 
great abundance and cheapness of land in 


our host could not be purchased for less 
than twenty dollars an acre. 
from Galveston to the city of Houston, or 
at least such portions of it as are worth 


The country | 


mer once took occasion to compliment him 
for the beautiful and commanding situation 
which he had selected for a town; when 


the colonel replied by expressing a regret 
that his prisoner had not seen sufficient 
inducements in the beauty of the place, to 


| 


spare it from the flames. The colonel 
was absent upon public duty when the 
Mexicans arrived. But President Burnet, 


_who was here at the time, had barely an 


opportunity to make his escape in a small 


‘boat from a number of dragoons, who 
Texas, when they learn that the farm of | 


pushed on in advance of the main body of 


_the army. 


The land | 


It is quite evident, if we will observe 


the conduct of Santa Anna, from the time 


having, have been taken by the settlers; 
and I doubt whether an inch of it can be | 
bought for a less sum than at the rate of 


five dollars an acre. 
asa general remark, that all located lands 
in Texas, especially such as lie upon 
streams, where timber is to be had, rate 
extremely high for a new country, vary- 
ing, according to situation, from one -to 


I might here add, | 


he entered Texas, that he was determined 
to appropriate to himself all the laurels 
which were to be won by the subjugation 
of the country. From such a motive, we 
always find him with the advance detach- 
ments of the army, keeping the other di- 


‘visions in his rear, in case of extreme 


emergency, when his own puissance could 


_not prevail, rather than as adjuncts in the 


‘ordinary events of war. 


twenty dollars an acre; while floats, such | 


as soldiers’ discharges, and unlocated head 
rights, of which I will speak hereafter, 
can be had in the greatest abundance for a 
nominal sum. The shrewd speculator, | 
have no doubi, would prefer to deal in lo- 
cated lands, notwithstanding the high pri- 
ces at which they are held, rather than in- 
cur all the risks and uncertainties of mere 
claims upon the government domain, even 
at the moderate sums at which they may 
be purchased. 

Our host was communicative, and we 


’ Could he prevail 
with a handful of men, while the main 
army stood looking on, it would add much 
to his fame as a warrior, and strengthen 
his claims to the title of the Napoleon of 


the South, which vanity prompted him to 


assume. It was because he was partly at 
least under the influence of such feelings, 
that we find him at New Washingtion, 
with a handful of men under his command, 


while Filisola, with the main body of his 
army, was stationary upon the Brassos, 
| fifty miles in his rear, without the least 


object in view. 


learned from him some interesting inci- | 


dents connected with the Mexican army, 
at this point. 
division of the army under his immediate 
command, from the Brassos to this place, 
with so little show of resistance upon the 
part of his enemy, that he concluded all 
Opposition to his arms had ceased, and that 
the inhabitants had abandoned the country 
in despair. When here, he had no knowl- 
edge of the situation of Gen. Houston, and 


Santa Anna marched the | 


his little band, which he supposed had dis- | 


persed before the terror of his name. In 
the pride of conquest, and in the spirit of 
revenge, he set fire to New Washington 
with his own hands; in the destruction of 
which, Col. M. was the principal sufferer. 
After the fortune of war had placed Santa 
Anna in the power of the colonel, the for- 


It cannot be said in his 
defense, that from the time he crossed the 
Brassos he expected no opposition; for it 
is surely forming a poor estimate of his 
abilities, to suppose that he came to the 
conclusion that the country was subjugat- 
ed, merely because he had penetrated into 
the interior, especially when no engage- 
ment of a decisive character had taken 
place. If he supposed that the Texians 
would abandon the country, and give up 
their firesides without a struggle, it isa 
proof that he is neither a man of sense nor 
a ceneral; for any man of common endow- 
ments, would have expected and looked for 
battle, if he found it nowhere else, upon 
the banks of the Sabine. Doubtless, how- 
ever, Santa Anna thought otherwise: and 
this will account for the small number of 
men he had with him, when the situation 
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in which his selfish vanity had placed bios; | 
required the whole force of his army.| 
The event proved that vanity and weak-| 1 
ness are nearly allied, and that misfor- 
tune and disgrace are the consequences of 
both. 

Jt was here, while New Washington was | 
yet in flames, that the Mexican heard for | 
the first time that the army of Texas was | 
upon histrail. The gulf, with its swamp) 
in front; the San Jacinto, unfordable, upon | 
his left; “bayous and lakes upon his right, 
and Houston i in his rear, left him no alter-| 
native but the issue of battle. He had 
placed himself in a situation where victo- 
ry, should it even attend his fortune, | 
could not profit more than in any other 
place; but where defeat must be follow ed | 
by the certain destruction of his whole ar- 
my. When he learnt that he was superior | 


to his enemy in point of numbers, he doubt-| 


less thought it but a slight interruption to) 
his career of conquest, to retrace his steps 


a few miles, and put to rout a few strag-| 
glers, who for weeks, like so many scared | 


partridges, had dodged from point to point 
to avoid collision with what he styles in 
his official bulletins, 


cans. Seven hundred of these invincibles 


left dead upon the field of battle, more | 


than six hundred of them taken prisoners, 
the balance routed and dispersed, a vast 
country, which cost much blood and trea- 
sure, given up, divisions of the Mexican 


army, which had not partaken in the dis-| 


asters of the day, flying in all directions, 
panic-struck with the fate that had befallen 
their countrymen, and Santa Anna himself 
a prisoner, begging for life like a felon, af- 
forded another example for history of the 
caprice of fortune, and how rapid is the de- 
scent from the highest point of human 
greatness to the lowest depths of despair. 
The battle was fought about twelve miles 
irom the place where Santa Anna first 
heard of the approach of his enemy. 
After breakfast, and thanks to our host, 
who would receive no other acknowledg- 
ment for his generous hospitality, we once 
more pushed our little boat upon the wa- 
ters. The river now 
toa whole mile in width. The banks on 
each side, as far as Buffalo bayou, twelve 
miles above, were alternately high and 
low. ‘The more elevated parts were co-' 
vered with timber of a luxuriant growth, 
among which stood a beautiful magnolia, 


‘* High on a throne of royal state.’ 


varied froma half 
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The flats eutiiated of lakes and mavebe S, 
which put out from the water some few 
miles into the land. Cottages almost hid 
in foliage, could be seen on the eminences 
which dotted the shores, some of which 
| had the appearance of comfort and inde- 
| pendence. 

It would be unpardonable in me, since 
| what has been said, should I omit to men- 
| tion Point Pleasant, the residence of Wil- 
liam Scott, among the many things which 
delight the eye as you ascend the river, 
which is as remarkable for the beauty of 


its situation as it is for the hospitality of 


the proprietor and his amiable and inter- 
esting lady. If report be true, Almonte, 
the confidential friend and secretary of 
Santa Anna, had selected this delightful 
| spot, which lies on your right as you as- 
_cend the river, as his portion of the spoils 
of the victors. It might be difficult to tell 
what he would have asked for this prince- 
ly estate before the battle of San Jacinto; 
but after that event [ suppose his whole inte- 
rest might have been secured even fora less 


, sum than rumor says he took from a Tex- 
ian who was so unfortunate as to become 
his invincible Mexi-| 


his prisoner, whom he murdered first, and 
robbed afterwards.* 

The farms upon the river, so far as we 
could discover, were yet upon a small 
scale. Indeed improvements of any kind, 
during the whole course of the San Jacinto, 
so far as we followed it on our way to 
Houston, were sparse, owing to the im- 
mense tract of land whjch each settler 
holds under the colonization Jaw, and the 
large portion of wet prairy which lines 
the shores. I should judge that cotton 
would be better suited to the lands on this 
river than any thing else; although on 
some portions corn has been raised, which, 
if not considered a good crop in most parts 





*T was told by one high in place, ‘that his cou- 
sin fell into the power of Almonte, who ordered 
him to be put to death, claiming as his own what- 
ever property might be found about the person of 
his victim. Among other things were several one 
hundred dollar bills on one of the Tennessee 
banks, which were known by private marks to my 
informant. After the tables were turned, and Al- 
monte himself became a prisoner, he on an oc¢a- 
sion indiscreetly exposed the notes in the presence 
of my informant, who recognised them without 
hesitation; and,from his own statement, was only 

estrained from acts of violence by the interfer- 
ence of the commander-in-chief himself. I must 
confess that, like Falstaff’s tailor, I am too suspt- 
cious of my voucher to feel safe in giving implicit 
belief to this story. 1 should like to have bet 
ter security than Bardolph. 
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of the United States, still pays the farmer | 


for his labor. During the day we passed 
several islands of considerable size, some 
of which appeared sufficiently dry for the 
farmer or planter, and others again seemed 
destined by nature only for the abode of 
the snake and alligator. During the day 
we passed a sluice forty feet wide, and of 


considerable depth, called Aunt Peggy’s | 


Gap, the outlet of a lake, and which is 
pointed out as the spot into which hundreds 
of the Mexicans, in the terror of retreat, 
plunged headlong, and met in mud and 
mire a death above all others the most re- 
volting to the feelings ofa soldier. The 
scene here upon the day of battle, must 
have been one of great terror and dismay. 
The vanquished had but one way left to re- 
treat. In taking this direction they en- 
countered the lake, and followed it down 
to the gap in hopes to find a place to cross. 
At this point they found themselves sud- 
denly checked, and the victorious and ex- 
asperated Texians upon their flank and 
rear. ‘There was now but one way of es- 
cape, and that was to go on. 
the pressure of advancing masses, drove 
them into the wasteful deep, when horse 
and rider and infantry were promiscuously 
forced to the bottom. 
last filled and choked with the dead, when 
afew of the vanquished escaped upon a 
bridge formed by the bodies of their coun- 
trymen. Many, too, sank in attempting 
to swim across the lake before they got to 
the outlet. Some suppose that as many 
Mexicans were lost in the lake and sluice 
as were found upon the field of action, so 
that it isnot known how many of the van- 
quished perished on the day of battle. 


——— 


CHAPTER III. 


Lynchburg—A Scene upon the Day of Battle— 
Buflalo Bayou—San Jacinto—Texian Camp— 
Field of Battle—Vinces Bayou—A Drunkard—Po- 
kersville—Encampment—Events of the War-- 
Harrisburg—Journey by Land—Tbe Country. 


IN two miles from the gap we came 
to Lynchburg, situated upon our right at 
the junction of the San Jacinto and Buffalo 
Bayou. The battle ground is upon the op- 
posite side of the river, and is clearly in 
sight. ‘The country around is low, and has 
the appearance of beingsickly. The place 


itself is made up of a double hewed log 
house, which answers as a tavern, a small 
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store and a steam mill. On the opposite 
side of the river, which is halfa mile wide 
at this place, is laid out another town, call- 
ed the city of San Jacinto, which at this 
time had not even a house to lead the stran- 
|ger to suspect its future greatness. We 
stopped a short time in Lynchburg, and 
‘learned from our hostess, who was the wi- 
dow of the original proprietor, that she had 
;no knowledge of the approach of the Mex- 
‘icans to that place, until early in the morn- 
|ing, when she was hailed by a number of 
‘them upon the opposite side of the river, 
‘and directed tosend a boat across for their 
'benefit. This was at the time they were 
|on their way toNew Washington. As may 
| be supposed she did not comply; but ga. 
thering together some few necessaries,took 
her immediate departure with her little 
}ones across the country. 

During my stay in the country, while 
‘in this neighborhood, I had frequent op- 
| portunities to hear from the inhabitants, 
‘the thrilling interest which was felt at 
|the time the Mexican army met the pa- 





'triots at this point, and were about to de- 
‘cide the long expected contest. Families 
had been collecting for some time at this 
| place from many parts of Texas, on their 
'way to Galveston, expecting to embark 
from that point to the United States, in case 
|they were forced to leave the country.— 
| When the clash of arms was heard upon 
ithe plain, many a heart beat with a pain- 
| ful and anxious throb for the result. The 
|question was about to be decided whether, 
‘like the Moors of Grenada, they should be 
driven from their homes, which years of 
care and labor had made comfortable, to 
| wander and toil in other lands; or again to 
‘return to them, and spend the remainder 
of life in ease and independence. If the 
feelings of a whole life time could be 
crowded into the space of a few moments, 
it surely would be at such a time as this.— 
|The report of the cannon in possession of 
‘the Texians was known to the people by 
| the smallness of the sound, when compared 
|with that of the enemy; and as it was 
‘heard to vomit its missiles of destruction, 
| prayers ascended to the God of battles that 
‘its thunders might not be in vain. If there 
is any thing on earth that would induce 
me to undergo the sufferings and anxiety 
|of the people of Texas at such a moment 
'as this, it would be the shouts of victory 
that ascended from the plains to the hills, 
and from the hills to the heavens. 
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Having failed to get amy thing to eat at 
Lynchburg, we pushed off, and in a few 
hundred yards were at the mouth of Buf- 
falo bayou, going at nearly right angles 
with our former course. We now left the 
San Jacinto upon our right, which from its 
mouth, (which may be located near New 
Washington, as the water between that 
point and Redfish bar is nothing more 
than a continuation of the bay,) varies from 
a half to a mile or more in width, with a 
current either way, depending upon the in- 
flux and reflux of the tide, of three or four 
miles anhour. The channel is generally 
of sufficient depth, except upon Clapper’s 
point, to carry vessels drawing from six to 
eight feet water. The water itselfis gen- 
erally clear, which makes the gig a very 
successful instrument in catching the red 
fish and buffalo, which are found in great 
abundance along the shoals and shallows 
of the river. 

Buffalo bayou at its mouth did not ap- 
ear more than fifty or sixty yards across. 
t does not vary much from this until we 

get to Harrisburg, about twenty-five miles 
above. Throughout its whole extent, to 
the head of tide-water, which extends 
some distance above Houston, it bears a 
strong resemblance to acanal. The banks 
are high, and lined with the cypress-knee, 
a bulbous root which shoots up along the 
edge of the water. In passing over this 
singular body of water, which is confined 
with but few exceptions, where small lakes 
or tributaries put in, to precipitons banks 
on either side, covered with massive tim- 
ber, consisting besides the cypress, of the 
stateliest pine, the oak, the wild peach, etc., 
whose rich dense foliage throws a melan- 
choly,sombre shade over its dark and slug- 
gish waters, one cannot but imagine that he 
is drawing to the abode of some evil spirit, 
whose genius is stamped upon every thing 
that meets the eye. 

The land upon the banks at this season 
of the year is generally dry, and the coun- 
try back has the appearance of a plain.— 
The soil is generally sandy, which will 
forever make the land of little value, ex- 
cept for the timber, which exists in great 
abundance, especially the pine, for a mile 
or two on each side of the bayou. But at 
the mouths of small inlets, as well as at 
some other places, we saw good land, which 
would produce the best of cotton, and tole- 
rable crops of corn. As there is nothing 


which requires a special notice, I choose to | 
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give this general account of Buffalo bayou, 
_from its mouth to Houston, that the reader 
/may not again be interrupted by particular 
descriptions, all of which would result in 
a general impression at best, and which 
can be more satisfactorily made by a sum- 
mary view. 
About a mile from the mouth of the 
stream, we came to a clear verdant spot 
on our left, overhung principally with pine, 
which is designated as the spot where the 
| patriot army encamped on the day previous 
'to the battle. Beneath their shade slum- 
|ber the remains of the few who fell upon 
the field. -Two trees are shown under 
whith Gen. Houston encamped, when his 
distinguished prisoner was brought before 
‘him. ‘The battle field was but a short dis- 
tance off, and lay in the angle formed by 
ithe tworivers. It is a fair field for a fair 
fight. The impatience of our men would 
;not permit us to go upon the ground—a 
| pleasure I reserved for a future occasion, 
‘when, with one of the heroes of the day, 
I taveled over every part of it, and learn- 
ed from him how the field was won. Some 
‘miles higher up is the Vinces bayou, 
‘known as the place where Santa Anna was 
taken prisoner. The man who had put 
down all opposition in his own country, 
and found it easy to subjugate a whole na- 
tion, was thwarted, baffled, and ruined, be- 
cause he could not cross an inconsiderable 
ditch—for such it is. There is much 
| ground to believe, that in case he had reach- 
ed Filisola’s division, the general result 
‘might have been different. 

It was now dark, and pushing our boat 
‘into a small cove, we made for a house on 
‘the left, usually called Vinces farm. We 
found the occupant, who was an old bach- 
_elor, with nothing to eat—at least so far 
'as we could discover. He had plenty of 
whiskey, of which he had drank so freely, 
\that his insolence was insufferable, and 
'we soon left him. The fate of this man 
‘is the fate of many hundreds in Texas. 
|He gave himself up to beastly intoxica- 
tion; and during the summer, was found 
dead upon the plain, near the city of Hous- 
‘ton, with his empty bottle by his side. 
|'His body was nearly covered with dirt; 

and a few days after his interment, as | 
strolled with a friend among the pines, we 
found his grave, with his bottle standing 
upon the center: an appropriate and elo- 
| quent epitaph. ; 
As I proposed to give the reader a know!- 
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edge of all the towns on the way to Hous- 
ton, it would not do to pass unnoticed 
the city of Buffalo, situated upon Vinces 
farm, near where we touched with our 
boat. There is a disposition here, as in 
all other countries, to convert things into 
ridicule; and the sonorous title of Buffalo, 
has been supplanted by the less elegant 
name of Pokersville, an epithet that ori- 
ginated from the proprietor’s superior skill 
in the game of Poker, and which has fixed 
upon him the cognomen of Pokersmith. 
But, notwithstanding all this, Pokersville 
is going a-head, and is about as far ad- 
vanced as most, places in Texas. By this 
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houses, two of which are used for stores, 
and another as a place of public accommo- 
dation,—stands on the left side of the 
bayou as you ascend, upon an inclined 
plain which runs back a half mile from 
the river. Harrisburg was entirely de- 
stroyed by the Mexicans, which, at one 
iime, if I may be permitted to judge from 
the appearance of the ruins, among which 


,are the remains of a steam saw mill, 


I mean that it has been laid out into blocks | 


and squares—places designated for church- 
es, museums, theaters, and bazars—and its 
superior advantages over all other places, 
discussed and maintained by its founders. 

After four miles hard rowing, we came 


whose kind lady is known along the bayou 
as the good Samaritan, who has always 
some consolation for the unfortunate and 
afflicted. 
destitute situation than is usual, for it 
seems he had been entirely eaten out by 


contained between one and two hundred 
inhabitants. This place is considered by 
many, as the head of navigation of Buffa- 
lo bayou, which, from its mouth to this 
point, has sufficient breadth and depth of 
water to carry steamboats of the largest 
size. The stream at this point divides in- 
to two channels. The right hand branch 
upon which Houston is situated, is much 
the largest of the two. It is, however, 


| dangerous for steamboat navigation—the 
to the residence of a very worthy ’squire, | 


We found the ’squire in a more’ 


repeated taxes latterly upon his hospitality. | 
In the open air, by the side of a large log, 


we prepared the slender remains of our 
provisions; and then every man sought a 
place of rest for himself, either before the 


fire, behind some log, or anywhere else 


where it was possible or convenient to 
sleep. For myself, I took advantage of 
the offer of a coal burner, to take lodgings 


at his quarters, about a quarter of a mile, 


distant; where, huddled with some five or 


six black faces, in a small hut formed of | 
poles and bark, I passed the remainder of 


the night. During the evening I learned 
from the ’squire, who always speaks of it 
with pecular satisfaction, that the little ar- 


my of Texas crossed the bayou a short! 


distance below his house, on the lookout 


for the enemy, who, a few days before, | 


marched down upon the opposite side, after 
having laid Harrisburg in ruins. When- 
ever the subject is introduced (and I have 
heard him speak of it twenty times since 
this evening) he never fails to mention 


that the floor of his house was converted | 


into a bridge for this patriotic purpose. 
At early light we were on our way to 
Harrisburgh, four miles above, where we 
arrived at a seasonable hour for break fast. 
The town,—consisting of four or five log 
45 . 


av 


| mation. 


difficulties consisting of obstructions in the 
bed of the bayou, overhanging trees, and 
especially in the narrowness of the stream, 
rather than in the depth of water. Al- 
though Harrisburg was once talked of as 
the seat of government, and which has 
some advantages for a town, it now pro- 
mises to improve but little for some time 
to come, owing to the dispute in which the 
title is involved. This difficulty has given 
rise to a town plat upon the opposite side 
of the bayou. 

As our oarsmen refused to go farther, 
we had no alternative but to take it afoot 
to Houston, twelve miles distant by the 
course of the stream, but not more than 
six by land. We crossed the left hand 
branch which is called Brays bayou, and 
got into the fork of the streams. The 
country on our right and left, and in front, 
was an elevated plain, thirty feet, if not 
more, above the level of the bayous. 
While I remark that the soil is thin, and 
only valuable for the large pine, which 
grow in the greatest abundance for a short 
distance on each side of the streams, I 
must add, that the prairy beyond is fit 
only for grass. I mean this remark to 
apply to the country on the left of Buffalo 
bavou. even to the Brassos, and on the oth- 
er side, twenty miles, the extent of my 
observation, and much further from infor- 
There..had been lately a great 


deal of rain, which, owing to the retentive 


properties of the soil, and the evenness of 
the plain, still,lay upon the surface; so 
that, in going the remainder of our jour- 
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ney, we had to wade in er and water 


more than ankle deep. Emerging from | 


GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION,* 


the timber, Houston appeared a mile in | 


the distance across the prairy. . 


oo 


INSPIRATION OF THE FOREST. 


Tuanxk heaven that trees still proudly rise, 
And wave their branches ’neath the skies— 
That still within the forests dim 

The birds pour forth sweet Nature’s hymn— 
That there forgetting all we hate, 

And all that made us desolate— 

That far from scenes where ease and guile 
Assume the siren’s tone and smile, 

With limbs outstretched upon the sod, 

The heart can leap from earth to God! 


I love the forest’s shadows deep, 

The voice of birds, the wind’s wild sweep, 
The hum that swells upon the breeze, 
The gentle rustiing of the trees, 

The music of the murmuring rill 

Which like a dream floats on at will, 

The distant tinkling of the bell 

Reviving scenes remembered well,— 

For each like incense seems to be 

Rising from shrines of Poesy. 


I love the woods, for there I feel 

My heart is not a thing of steel; 

The sights and sounds which round me rise 
Wake up and win my sympathies. 

Each bird I hear, each flower I see, 
Assures me that my soul is free— 

Is free its shackles off to fling 

And soar awav on eagle-wing, 

Where glories on the vision crowd, 

Beyond the tempest and the cloud. 


I there can build the dream of fame 

Until I feel Ambition’s flame; 

Can fancy mine will be the deed 

Which writes the name where all may read; 
That with the stars of elder days 

I too above the world might blaze; 

That joining in the eager race 

My feet might reach the mountain place, 
Where stand for aye the mighty dead 

With glory’s halo round each head. 


Although I feel that dream is vain, 

I often dream it o’er again. 

I know that to my last long home 

No pilgrims of the mind will come. 

And yet I feel the quenchless thirst, 

And often on my soul has burst 

Such visions, till my mind grown strong 
Was tempted to essay a song, 

Which, in the world’s wide heart, should be 
A never-ceasing melody. 


Louisville: Ky. T.H.8. 


+Seconp ANNUAL Report oF PENNSYLVA- 


| NIA: 1838.—-After wending through the 


| voluminous and incomprehensible Reports 
‘to the State of Maine, it will be a relief 
and a gratification to peruse those hitherto 
| furnished to the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia. The latter will be found interesting, 
not only to the regular geologist, but valu- 
‘able, and capable “of being understood by 
every intelligent citizen. And for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the wide difference 
| between a good and a poor Report; be- 
‘tween a statement made by an individual 
who clearly understands the whole struc- 
| ture of the region he attempts to describe, 
and one given by a person whose geologi- 
cal insight extends little further than the 
local explorations of the mines or the rocks 
‘where the wash of the sea and rivers 
'has laid bare the strata, I shall present 
|portions of the work now in hand in the 
words of the author, and the reader can 
carry out the contrast in hisown mind. At 
the same time, it should be remembered 
|that the Geology of the two States named 
is equally complicated, and by no means 
‘easily traced. ‘The Report of Pennsylva- 
‘nia contains 93 pages, divided into three 
chapters: chapter Ist treats of the scene 
of operations; chapter 2d, of the plan ond 
sued; and chapter 3d, being the main part 
of the Report, relates to the geology of 
the northeastern half of the Appalachian 
\region of the State. Chapter Ist opens 
‘with the following paragraph: 
* The last Legislature having amended 
‘the act providing for the Geological Sur- 
hex d of the State, by increasing the appro- 
| priation, with the view of adding two as- 
| sistants, and of augmenting the “fund set 
‘apart for the incidental expenses of the 
survey, it became my duty to make a new 
organization of the Geological corps, upon 
the enlarged scale contemplated. Though 
'solicitous to commence the active opera- 
tions of the season, with the full comple- 
ment of assistants authorized by the act, 
it was found impracticable to embark with 











| *Conti *Continued from page 286. 





tFirst and Second Reports on the Geology of 
the State of Maine. By Charles T. Jackson, M. 
D., State Geologist. 1837, °38. 

Second Annual Report of the Geology of the 
| State of Pennsylvania. By Professor Henry D. 
| Rogers, State Geologist. 
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any increase of force beyond that of the 
former year; nor was it until the month 


of July that, after very diligent inquiry, | 


I succeeded in supplying the survey with 
assistants of competent talents. The diff- 
culty was, in part, occasioned by some un- 
foreseen resignations, but more particu- 


larly, by the extreme scarcity at present | 


felt every where throughout our country, 


of scientific persons, of accurate know- | 


ledge and practical skill in the Geological 
yrofession.” 

The policy pursued in reference to her 
survey by the State of Pennsylvania, stands 
in bold contrast with that of Ohio—not 
only in the particular of the appropriation, 
but in the method of conducting the inves- 
tigations. 
is responsible for the efficiency of the sur- 


of selecting his subordinates than any | 


other person or persons, is, with the great- 
est propriety, allowed to choose his assist- 
ants and sub-assistants. 


ny, necessarily exist. Upon the principle 


of Legislative or Executive appointments, | 


the accountability is remote, and to per- 
sons whose qualifications and duties do not 
necessarily enable them to detect incom- 
petency, or to exercise immediate control. 


The second chapter has the following ex-_ 
planations of the objects of a Geological 


Survey: 
“The legitimate objects of a Geological 
Survey, the intention of which is general 


and public utility, should consist, I con-| 


ceive, in determining:— 

“First.—The nature of the various 
rocks comprised in the region explored, 
and the mineral substances which they en- 
close. 

“SeconpLty.—The extent of country 
which each species of rock and its associa- 
ted minerals (or in the technical lan- 
guage, each formation) occupies, delinea- 
ting thelimits of every such mineral area 
on some map of adequate size and accuracy. 

“'Tuirpty.—In establishing the order of 
superposition not only of all the several 
formations, considering each as a group 
comprising numerous strata, but also, of the 
multifarious sub-divisions, or beds compo- 
sing the respective formations; ascertain- 
ing at the same time, the thicknesses, seve- 
rally, of each individual stratum and group 
of strata, more especially where there are 
materials of direct value, such as coal, 
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'trious miner. 
Under this me- | 
thod, subordination, diligence, and harmo- 


‘its surface. 
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|tron ores, or useful rocks, forming a part 
of the series, 

“Fourtuty.—In determining, for as 
great a multitude of places as possible, the 
angle and direction of the dip, (or slope) 
of the strata, in order to compute to what 
depth any known bed or layer descends 


below the surface in any particular neigh- 
borhood. 





“FirrHty.—In ascertaining, as early as 
possible, the configuration of the surface, 
so as to be able, from observations made on 
the range, the thickness and the dip of the 
strata, to calculate, among other results, 
at what places on the surface, any regular 
mineral deposits, that we may be tracing, 
will show themselves. 

“Sixruty.—tin detecting and tracing 


ithose contortions, and those abrupt dislo- 
vey, and who is altogether more capable | 


cations of the strata, which in so many 
rich mineral districts occur to frustrate the 
hopes, and to baffle the skill of the indus- 
An accurate knowledge of 
these irregularities in the Geological struc- 
ture of a region, is only to be gathered 
from an inspection, both extensive and 
critical, of its mines, and from the features 
sometimes seen in the exposed portions of 
Every person, at all familar 
with mining regions, will perceive the in- 
calculable advantage to any disturbed min- 
eral district, of this kind of knowledge 
regarding it. 

** SEVENTHLY,—A_ judiciously conducted 
survey, must of course include an exami- 
nation of all those mineral substances; not 
regularly disposed in strata, but dispersed 


with less method either in the soil or the 


solid rocks, which, from their properties 
. , . . . 

and their quantity, promise to be useful to 

society. The mode of tracing these ma- 


terials, is more desultory than that where 


the deposits are regularly stratified; and 
in the following account of the methods of 
examination adopted, little will be said re- 
garding this branch of Geological research, 
‘as few rules can be laid down to assist in- 
vestigation, where success depends chiefly 
on experience, guided by a knowledge of 
the principles of the science and of the 
Geology of the particular country to be 
'explored.” : 
It will strike every one that an exami- 
nation carried through upon these sugges- 
tions, will leave nothing to be desired. 
The results of such a survey, put upon 
‘record, remain for the instruction and in- 
formation of all future ages; as applicable 
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1000 years hence, as at this moment: and 
to a mineral region, the immense benefits 
flowing from such an exploration, are pal- 
pable to all. The importance of instru- 
mental surveys is thus referred to: 








“To procure a correct knowledge of the | 


actual position, and the true magnitude of 
the mineral deposits, as coal, certain kinds 
of iron ore, and other valuable beds com- 
posing part of the strata of any region, it 
is indispensible, that numerous measure- 
ments be performed with the Compass, or 
what is better, with the Theodolite, the 
Chain, the Level, and the Barometer, to 
ascertain the thickness of each formation, 
and in some cases of each separate stra- 
tum. 

“Within the coal fields themselves, where 
such detailed measurements of the strata 
are of special importance for supplying 
the data by which particular coal seams 
may be traced and recognized, a number 
of transverse sections have been surveyed 
after the same plan. By far the 
tensive 
has been performed with as much accuracy 
as the nature of the ground and develop- 


ments of the region would admit, embra- | 


ces the entire width of the southern, or 
Pottsville basin, at its broadest part. This 
section, which is more than four and a-half 
miles in length, extends from the Sharp 
mountain, at Pottsville, to the southern 
slope of the Broad mountain, in a direction 
very nearly at right angles to the course 
or bearing of the strata. Wherever the 
strata along this line were found exposed 
by either natural or artificial denudation, 
measurements were 


inclination carefully ascertained. 
distances of the coal beds from certain 
fixed points, or from one another, were 
also obtained, either from actual inspection 
or from data already in the possession of 
proprietors. 

The same series of rocks and coal beds, 
whenever it was practicable, were visited 
and measured in several different places, 
in order to detect any changes which might 
occur in their relative thickness, and inter- 
vening distances. These measurements 
were then compared with each other, and 
the whole finally connected into one sys- 
tem. 


In addition to the above labors, the coal | 


mines were personally inspected, and ob- 
servations recorded regarding the dip, di- 
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most ex- | 
and elaborate of these, and which | 


made at right angles 
to their general bearing, and their dip or | 


The. 





[ Sept. 
rection, thickness and the quality of the 
strata. 

‘Sets of specimens were taken from each 
coal seam, both of the coal itself, and of its 
underlying and overlying strata. 

“The utility of a series of detailed mea- 
surements of our strata, wi!l be obvious, 
when it is considered, that in conducting 
such instrumental observations, all the 
rocks and mineral deposits of a district are, 
in turn, presented to inspection; so that the 

|\¢érue relative place and real dimensions of 

the most obscure layer, if its nature justi- 
fy it, may be definitely ascertained. Thus, 
when the measurements of a formation 
are sufficiently multiplied, nothing that 
constitutes a part of it, as a regular stra- 
‘tum, however minute, need escape obser- 
vation; since its place being already known 
in relation to that of all the other beds of 
the group, we are in possession of a clue 
of the least erring sort, to lead us to its 
discovery.” 

Chapter 3d opens with a table “ showing 
the order of stratification, geographical 
position and maximum thickness of the 
lower secondary formations of Pennsyl- 
vania, east of the Susquehanna.”—That 
part of it relating to the order of superpo- 
sition arranged by numbers, the general 
composition and thickness, is transfered. 
The whole vertical extent of this column 
is about 40,000 feet. No. 13, or the upper- 
most formation of 6,750 feet, comprises 
the anthracite coal measures. No. 1, is 
the lowest secondary and rests on the 
primitive rocks. 

*“UsuaL Composition.—13. Dark blue 
shales, blueish grey argillaceous sand- 
stones, and coarse quartzose conglome- 
rates, and seams of Anthracite coal: nearly 
6,750 feet thick. 

“12. Coarse quartzose conglomerates, 
alternating with white and grey sand- 
stones, and occasional thin beds of dark 
carbonaceous shale: 1,400 feet thick. 

“11. Red shales and soft argillaceous red 
sandstones, and occasional! beds of compact 
siliceous red and grey sandstones, also a 
few thin calcareous bands: 2,949 feet thick. 

“10. White and grey siliceous sand- 
stones, with dark blueish and olive colored 
slates, also coarse siliceous conglomerates, 
alternating with grey, yellow and white 
sandstones, and bands of black carbonace- 
ous’slate; the latter sometimes erroneous- 
ly taken for coal slate: very nearly 2,400 
feet thick. 
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«9, Red shales and argillaceous red 


sandstones, also brown, greyish and butt 


colored sandstones: 6,000 feet or more 
thick. 

“8. Alternating strata of dark grey, 
greenish and olive colored slates, and grey 
argillaceous sandstones. Contains many 
fossils. 
limestone near the bottom of the forma- 
tion: at least 5,000 feet thick. 

“7, A coarse and rather loosely cement- 
ed white and yellowish sandstone, with ca- 


vities, showing the forms of shells, and | 


other organic remains: 700 feet thick. 

“6. A blue argillaceous limestone, some- 
times grey and sandy, and frequently very 
full of fossil shells, encrini, &.: 900 feet 
thick. 


“5. Red and variegated sandstones and | 


shales. The lowest layers abound in seve- 
ral species of the marine vegetable fossils 
called fucoides: at least 2,000 feet thick. 


“4, Hard white and grey sandstones, and | 


coarse massive quartzose conglomerates. 
Contains impressions of several species of 
fucoides: 1,886 feet thick. 

“3. Dark fissile slates, usually blue, 
dark grey, black and dingy olive, and 
sometimes drab, yellow and red. Con- 
tains also some beds of sandstone, and a 
few of conglomerate: at least 6,000 feet 
thick. 

“2. A blue limestone, with thin interpo- 
sed layers of chert: 6,000 feetthick. Not 
yet ascertained, but probably, as much 
as stated. 

“1. A very compact, rather fine grained 
white and light grey sandstone: not ascer- 
tained, but probably 1,000 feet thick.” 

The detailed description of the several 
formations, and their respective members 
embraced in the above section, would be 
interesting only tocitizens of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, men of science. It occupies from 
page 19 to 87, making a large portion of 
the report. It must suffice them merely 
to say, that the intricate Geology of this 
interesting region is therein fully dissected 
and explained. A page relative-to the 
contortions of the Pottsville basin, how- 
ever, 1s too curious to be omitted. 

“ When we advert to the usual shape and 
structure of the several great anthracite 
tracts of the State, we perceive that they 
are long and irregular basins, which have 
assumed their form from the elevation, on 
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| allel belts, from which the strata dip in op- 
| posite directions, or, technically, in a series 
|of anticlinal axes. Thus the northern 
margin of the Pottsville basin, and the 
|southern one of the Beaver Meadow and 
|Mahonoy, or Shamokin basins, are the 
| joint results of the elevation of the rocks 
below the coal, in the intervening tract of 
the Broad mountain and its spurs; and, in 
| like manner, the particular sub-divisions of 
each basin, have been made to assume a 
similar basin or trough-like form, (or that 
in which the strata dip from the margin 
|inwards,) in virtue of the same force of 
upward protrusion of the underlying for- 
mations, operating to tilt aside the upper- 
most or coal bearing deposits. This is 
well exemplified by the manner in which 
the Wiconisco basin has severed from the 
Dauphin county extremity of the great 
basin at Pottsville, by the elevation of the 
subjacent rocks along the anticlinal axis, 
which passes through the country lying 
between Berry’s and Peters’ mountains. 
This axis, gradually dying out to the east- 
ward, permits these two mountains to coa- 
'lesce, bringing together the two red shale 
| valleys on their north and south, and final- 
ily, the two coal valleys themselves, near 
ithe head waters of the Swatara creek. 

“ Connected with this violent upheaving 
| action of the strata outside of the coal ba- 
sins, enormous parallel wrinklings of the 
coal measures themselves, have taken 
| place, causing great intricacy in the inter- 
nal structure of many parts of these regi- 
‘ons. This is augmented by the existence 
|of great dislocations, the results of the 
/same subterranean movements. 
| Directing our attention to the southern 
‘or Pottsville basin, for the illustration and 
‘application of these facts, let us examine 
'some of the peculiar features, which have 
|there arisen from the agencies alluded to. 
|The most conspicuous point, in the struc- 
ture of this coal valley, and one intimate- 
‘ly connected with nearly every other fea- 
|ture which belongs to it, is a remarkable 
| dislocation, which | have proved toextend 
| nearly fromend to end of it, ranging a short 
'distance north of the northern foot of the 
|Sharp mountain. 
| The strata giving way along this line 
through a length of perhaps fifty miles, 
those on its southern side have experien- 
'ced an enormous downthrow. At thesame 





all sides of them, of the underlying rocks | time, the rocks of the Sharp mountain, 
of the country, in a series of nearly par-| through an extent, probably, of thirty 
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miles, have been one seinnal the north, 
and tossed beyond the vertical position, so 
that these ponderous conglomerates lean, 
in an inverted atttitude, on the entire thick- 
ness of the coal measures, which must lie 
buried, in a more or less crushed condition, 
for severai thousand feet beneath its north- 
ern base. 

“One of the most obvious of these trans- 
verse dislocations, crosses the Sharp moun- 
tain and the coal measures at Lorberry 
creek, northwest of Pine Grove. East 
of the gap by which that stream passes 
through the Sharp mountain, the strata, in 
this southern barrier of the coal field, 
range about south 72 degrees west, and 
dip in an overtilted attitude, at an inclina- 
tion of rather less than 70 degrees south- 
ward, while on the west side of the gap, 
the course of the rocks is south, 57 de- 
grees west, their posture being nearly 
vertical; the whole mountain, and the coal 
measure north of it, being at the same time 
moved, or heaved towards the south, as 
much as thirty yards. 

“By far the most conspicuous north and 
south disruption of the coal measures and 
their southern conglomerate barrier, is 
displayed in an enormous dislocation of the 
entire chain of the Sharp mountain, about 
nine miles east of Pottsville, by which the 
whole mass of the mountain, on the east- 
ern side of the break, has been moved 
northward, through at least one-fourth of 
a mile, throwing, of course all, the coal 
seams far out of their regular position. 

“A very analagous displacement in the 
same mountain ridge, and on a scale scarc- 
ly less considerable, occurs on the south- 
ern side of the basin, at the Summit Mines 
of the Lehigh company, where the eastern 
prolongation of the Sharp mountain has 
been thurst northward of the western, 
through a distance of many hundred yards. 
This has formed a broad, elevated plateau, 
between the two disjoined summits of the 
mountain, from which all the upper coal 
measures have been swept away, and the 
strata denuded precisely to that fortunate 
depth, necessary to lay the vast deposit 
near the base of the series, accessible on 
the surface of the hill. ‘Thus, an immense 
mass of coal has been spread out overa 
wide space, in a nearly horizontal position, 
disturbed, however, by numerous sharp east 
and west wrinkles, or parallel anticlinal 
axes. These undulations point distinctly | 
to the transverse disruption of the moun- 
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tain il the adjoining ood measures, as 
the origin of this remarkable table land.” 

The report closes with some general ob- 
servations. [From the following extract it 
appears that the eastern formations of the 
United States exhibit themselves within 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

‘‘ Viewing the majestic scale of our for- 
mations, and the combined grandeur and 
simplicity of structure, of the enormous 
Geological basin which they embrace, we 
turn with grateful satisfaction, to the pe- 
culiar position which Pennsylvania occu- 
pies, in this vast area. Lying on the mar- 
gin of the great secondary basin of the 
United States, and traversed as it is, for 
nearly three hundred miles through its 
center, by the whole broad belt of the Ap- 
palachian or Allegheny chain, in which a 
system of gigantic anticlinal elevations, 
brings the entire series of formations, sev- 
eral times in succession to the surface, it 
holds in combination with western Mary- 
land, middle Virginia and eastern 'Tennes- 
see.the key to the Geology of many of the 
other States, where but a part of the same 
strata are spread out in a nearly horizon- 

tal attitude, and exhibited in but a single 
belt. But it is especially fortunate as to 
the part of the Appalachian chain which it 
includes. Being at the termination of the 
great mountain axes, which have elevated 
the strata, it is to the gradual dying out of 
these undulations towards the north-east, 
that by preserving the upper deposits from 
the destructive agency, which has swept 
them away, in the more disturbed portions 
of the chain, we possess our Anthracite 
Coal, one of the most inestimable of all the 
mineral treasures which nature has be- 
queathed us. The same geographical po- 
sition has placed us, in regard tothe great 
basin, precisely where the general struc- 
ture of the whole can be best observed; 
the upper rocks including the coal, not 
passing out of the State towards the north- 
east, but bending northward, and then sud- 
denly turning westward towards Ohio, at 
the same time that the middle members of 
this series sweep outside of these as far as 
the Mohawk, and returning, are recognized 
along our northern frontier, while those at 
the base of the formations are beheld en- 
circling these again, and tracing a yet wi- 
der curve to run north- westwardly through 
Canada, and the region of the upper Lakes. 
We have thus a clue on the one hand, to 
nearly the whole Geology of the Appala- 
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chian chain south-westward, as far as Ala- 
bama, and on the other, to that of the 
greater part of New-York, and the other 
regions to the north-west and west of us.” 

‘The resources of the eastern section of 
the State, iu fuel, are thus summed up in 
conclusion. 


“ But the most interesting of all the con- | 


siderations, connected with our geological 


position, is the magnificent picture it pre- | 


sents of our resources. Embracing a ter- 
ritory where the upper or coal bearing 
rocks of the great ancient secondary basin 
of the continent terminate toward the east 
and north, the revolutions, which have 
stripped other States of those treasures, 
have left us in possession of some of the 
largest and most richly supplied coal fields 
of which any country can boast. 
we regard their immense extent, compri- 
sing either the whole or a part of the area 
of thirty counties, out of the fifty-four in 
the State, and the wide range and great 
thickness of many of the coal seams; and 


when we contemplate the amazing variety | 
in the character of the mineral itself, show- | 
ing every known gradation from cannel | 


coal to anthracite, fitting it thus for near- 


ly every possible adaptation in the arts, | 


or as a fuel, and then turn our attention to 
the geological and topographical structure 
of the regions, affording a ready access to 
their most secluded districts, we behold 


such a prodigality of happy circumstances | 


as may well inspire exultation. It is esti- 
mated that the anthracite coal, conveyed 
to market from our mines in the course of 
the past year, has nearly amounted to nine 
hundred thousand tons, yet this large quan- 
tity sinks into significance, when we look 
at what the coal trade, even in the next 
ten years, is destined to become. If we 


turn to the southern anthracite basin, the | 


present seat of the most extensive mining 


operations in the State, we behold a mass | 


of coal measures, nearly sixty miles in 
length and two in average breadth, having, 
in the middle, an aggregate thickness of 
good and available coal exceeding, proba- 
bly, one hundred feet. When we consider 
that, from this basin and its branches, 
above 730,000 tons have beea sent to mar- 
ket, in the course of the past year, from 
six districts only: the Nesquehoning, the 
Lehigh Summit, the Tamaqua, the Potts- 


ville, the Pine Grove and the Wiconisco | 


mines; and when we reflect, that nearly all 
this coal has been taken from the strata 
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above the water level, below which hun- 
dreds, nay thousands of feet of coal, fol- 
lowing the dip of the seams, lie still un- 
touched, we are made aware of the enor- 
mous amount of undeveloped resources in 
this coal region alone.” 

It is not intended convey to the impres- 
sion by the comparison of these reports, 
that one is perfect and the other worth- 
less. The report of Pennsylvania, like 
that of Maine, lacks an index; and the 
several subjects in detail have no caption. 
The importance of a classification of sub- 
jects, and a copious index, to the searcher 
after geological information, is not less 
than that of the local indicie of mineral 
to the miner who wishes to find and lay 
‘open the ore. It matters little how rich 
and abundant it may be, or how accessi- 
ble or how deep it lies, if he must spend 
half the time necessary to expose its beds, 
in a general search after its precise loca- 
| tion. 


8. T. 


—<>-——- 
LAWGIVER. 


| The true lawgiver ought at all times 
‘to have a heart full of sensibility. He 
|ought to love and respect his kind, and to 
‘fear himself. It may be allowed to his 
'temperament to catch his ultimate object 
| with an intuitive glance; but his movements 
towards it ought to be deliberate. Political 
arrangement, as it is a work for social 
ends, is to be only wrought-by social means. 
'‘There, mind must conspire with mind. 
Time is required to produce that union of 
minds which alone can produce all the 
good we aimat. Our patience will achieve 
|more than our force. If I might venture 
| to appeal to what is so much out of fash- 


‘ion in Paris, I mean to experience, I 
‘should tell you, that in my course I have 
‘known, and, according to my measure, 
have co-operated with great men; and I 
have never yet seen any plan which has 
inot been mended by the observations of 
those who were much inferior in under- 
standing to the person who took the lead 
in the business. By a slow, but well-sus- 
'tained progress, the effect of each step is 
watched; the good or ill success of the 
first, gives light to us in the second; and 
so, from light to light, we are conducted 
with safety through the whole series. 
We see, that the parts of the system do 
‘not clash.— Burke. 
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| would call those truant locks to order,— 
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REMINISCENCES OF A LADY. ‘combs were set totally at defiance, so per- , 
igs . . ° nee t 
MY SCHOOLMATES: NuMBER TWo: THE InisH orrt. | tnaciously did they cling to that merry lit- 
‘tle head. : 
«« Something it is, in our hearts to shrine, Captain Moran was a man of extensive i 
A memory of beauty undimmed as thine, ls . ae : 
To have met the joy of thy peaking face, information and good feelings. He loved f 
To have felt the spell of thy breezy grace, | his wife and child, but had peculiar notions 
To have lingered before thee, and turn’d and borne ‘as to treating them. He insisted on the ES 
One vision away of the cloudless morn.” lf = s : ° 4 ‘ 
former accompanying him on his voyages, 
“ The memory of thy name, deer one, | which he declared wasas necessary for her a y' 
Lives in my inmost heart, | health,—she being consumptive,—as it was 3 * 
Link’d with a thousand hopes and fears, lb Saad | hild : '@ cl 
That will not thence depart.” _benelicia to the child to be separated from 3 
: her too indulgent mother. It was the gen- . oi 
Tue pet or plaything among us was Cath-|eral impression that he was severe to a at 
arine Moran, or “little Kitty,” as she was |Catharine, but this could only be among 3 
called. And truly, none ever deserved |those who had not witnessed the almost 3 IT 
more the title of pet than did this little girl. | womanly tenderness evinced by him when ‘i ’ 
Her sunshiny temper and buoyant spirit, | with her, or read his frequent and lengthy ; P 
. . | . . . 
added to her childish beauty, made her an |epistles, written with so much care to be || - 
object of interest to every one. There | within the comprehension of her juvenile [7 oi 
was not one in school who did not see |mind. Then, too, came such frequent in- 7 S 
some particular reason why she should |junctions to “chere maman” to be kind a 
love “little sissy” more than any one ‘and faithful to her little pupil. Mrs. Mo- mt 
else. One fancied a resemblance between | ran was a Roman Catholic, and added to a 
her and a little sister far away, another | her husband’s directions concerning the [7 th 
e | es S me 
had shared-the same room with her so long | temporal welfare of hischild. She always 4 7 
she “could not help loving her.” In short, | particularly enjoined the enforcement of +n 


she was the universal favorite. All ages strict religious duties, Many pitied, some ] | 
and dispositions felt the same towards her, | wondered at, but more ridiculed the young = ch 
and she seemed to be endowed with as pe- | devotee, as she knelt night and morning | 7 


culiar facility of loving every body. It is | before a crucifix, and counted her beads, | a 

true there were some whom she loved bet- | with as much fervor as if she had already ee ‘eal 

ter than others; but her affectionate heart | taken the veil. ey oid 

warmed towards every one who looked One day we received permission to take - os 

smilingly on her. And who could frown |a holiday, and spend it in a place that had - iit 

on her, the little rose-bud of our gay par-| once been the garden and grounds of an ! by 

terre of beauties? She was the most per- | old bachelor, but since his demise had been - It 

fect specimen of the much vaunted Irish | suffered to fall to decay. This sequestered q of 

beauty that lever beheld. The complection | retreat had seen many of our gambols, and int 

was of that dazzling brilliancy so remark- | we all knew how to prize the privilege of an 

able among her countrywomen, made more |a day at the Hermitage. It was the first = vo 
conspicuous by her large dark eyes with |of June, and as we set out in high glee, x the 

their long lashes. I never hear the words | walking as we pleased, instead of our ac- 7 int 

of the old song— |customed prisoner-like march of twoand | joo 

«“ Her lips were twin cherries, that pined on one stem two, 8 papugnans ” our ideas of liberty. sy he: 

Her cheeks sister roses, her eye a dark gem,” | We unanimously agreed it was the finest ' a adc 

'day everknown. We reached the placeof [Fy  ha, 
a but the rosy dimpled face of little Kath- | our destination, and having frolicked our- [9 hj 
i leen rises tomy mind. ‘The beauty of her | selves tired, came to Mademoiselle Euge- [9% shy 
cherub-like countenance was enhanced by | nie, and begged her fora tale. : m tot 

: a profusion of rich dark brown hair. Poor| “Come, sister Eugenie, tell us a fairy isa 
F Kitty! I know not whether you had-the | tale,”-said one. by 
most cause to be vain of your pretty curls, |~ “ Do, dear sister Eugenie !” cried twen- an 

or to wish them cropped as-close as those | ty voices at once. all 

of Harriet Munro, whose nurse to save! Our dear governess closed her book, and hay 

trouble, had made the poor child look more | looking with affection on the group who bar 

like a shaved monkey than any othef-ani- were pressing round her, said, with a fo- An 





mal. Twenty times in aday Mademoiselle reign accent, 
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“Are my children so soon tired of play | 
that they seek instruction already ?” | 

“ There is no pleasure like that of hear- | 
ing sister Eugenie tell tales of sunny | 
France,” said Annie G., who was always | 
first to say what was kind. 

“T cannot call to mind any fairy tale,” | 
said our kind governess, “ but [ will tell | 
you one connected with my own history | 
and that of one other present, if you| 
choose.” | 

We then arranged ourselves around her, | 
and listened with cager interest to her) 
story. | 

“Shortly after I arrived in this country | 
I was engaged as a teacher in a school, the | 
principal of which treated me more as an | 
upper servant than as an equal orcompan- | 
ion. Alone and friendless in a strange | 
country, my situation was truly wretched. | 
Sometimes I thought of representing my | 
misery tosome of the elder pupils, but be-| 
ing almost totally ignorant of the lan-| 
guage, and feeling no companionship with | 
them, I felt a repugnance to open my feel-| 
ings to them. One day I had been escort-| 
ing the pupils to a garden, tastefully ar- 
ranged in walks for the use of schools and 
children. 1 had thrown myself on a seat, 
and was contrasting my own lonely situa- 
tion with the gay and happy throng about 
me, when | felt a little hand placed in 
mine. ‘Why you look so sorry,’ lisped 
an infantile voice. I turned, and saw a 
little girl about four years of age standing 
by my side, gazing at me very earnestly. 
I took her upon my lap, and the sympathy 
of the child so affected me, that I burst 
into tears. ‘Don’t cry, lady—tell mama, | 
and she will kiss you, and then it wont hurt 
you, lady.’ At this instant the mother of 
the child came up, and apologised for the 
intrusion of her daughter. This lady | 
looked so amiable that | immediately loved | 
her; and being the first words of kindness | 
addressed me in so longa time, taking her | 
hand I said, ‘May the saints bless your) 
child, madam, for the kindness she has| 
shown to me in her simple way.’ ‘Talk| 
to the lady, mama, said the child, ‘ for she | 
iswery sorry.’ 
by me, and soon drew from me my history 
and unhappiness. I cannot tell at this time 
all her kindness, but sure I am that since I 





have known her and her excellent ay 
band there is no more unhappiness for me. | 


And the little girl to whom [ 
among you.” 
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At this the lady sat down | 
y | of God’s creation. 
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“Kitty Moran!” “Our Kitty!” “Little Sis- 
sy !” “Kathleen!” we all shouted, and cling- 
ing and pressing around her, each gave her 
a hearty kiss, asif to thank her for the kind- 
ness she had shown to our favorite gover- 
ness. From that moment Catharine Moran 
assumed a place of deeper interest in the 
hearts of all those who heard the story. 

She was now ten years of age, and havy- 
ing been there since the age of five, had 


| entwined herself in the affections of all in 


school, from the stately and dignified Ma- 
dame L. to the little negro errand-boy, who 
could testify to many a bright donation 
slipped into his nowise unwilling hand by 
“pretty Miss Moram,” as he called her. At 
this time sister Eugenie was married, much 
to the regret of her pupils. Captain Mo- 
ran, on his return, finding Mademoiselle 
De Rivaux gone, put into execution a plan 
he had long had in contemplation, but de- 
layed because his daughter would not lis- 
ten toa separation from both her mother 
and her early friend. This plan was to 
take her to France and place her in a con- 
vent to finish her education. He was the 
more induced to do this by the zeal of his 
wife, who thought her child would thus be 
perfected in all the holiness of her reli- 
gion. We will pass over the tears and 
grief this announcement caused. Our little 
favorite was loaded with gifts and caress- 
es; but at length the parting words were 
spoken, and her sorrowing companions 
were left, long to remember and sigh for 
her sweet face and endearing manners. 
When last I heard of “ little Kitty,” she 
was in a convent in the southern part of 
France. She had grown taller, and spoke 
French fluently; but the rose on her cheek 
was paler, her laughing eye was now lan- 
guid,her elastic step no longer bounded joy- 
ously to the merry notes of her own voice. 
Ah! sadder still!—the unbidden tear would 
start in her eye, when she spoke of home, 
as she called America. I saw some speci- 
mens of her embroidery, and though they 
were very beautiful, and exhibited as a 
surprising work of ingenuity, | turned with 
sadness from them as the price of the im- 
molation of one of the sweetest and best 


—_— 


Happiness.—Philosophical happiness is 
to want little. Civil or vulgar happiness 
is to want much, and to enjoy much. 

Burke. 
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“RAGE FOR THE WEST.” 


Ir is usual for communities whose in- | 
terests are threatened with injury by any | 


particular enterprise, but where reasons | most superhuman resources. 


against it, happen to be wanting, to stigma- | 
tise it by an odious name. This is exempli- | 
fied in the conduct of our brethren of the 
Atlantic States. 
wonted movement from the old States into | 
the new, the majority of those who re- 
main at home, composed of people whose | 
interests there are too great to leave, and 
of others possessing too little enterprise 
and energy to better their condition by a 
change of country, stigmatise those whom | 
a desire of independence leads to seek a 
home in the west, as having a “rage,” a 
“fever” for the West: as though the ab- | 
sence of reason and reflection was neces- 
sarily to be inferred from the fact of their | 
moving to the West, and that nothing but | 
infatuation or a heated imagination could 


induce a man to leave the Atlantic States, | 


and seek a home beyond the Alleghanies. 
Let us examine a little, the nature of the 


inducements which may generally be sup- | 


posed to operate on the mind of an east- 


ern man, who is reyolving the question of | 


lo go or to stay. 

The spot where he now lives is that on 
which he frolicked in childhood. Every 
shrub, every tree, every stone around it, 
is associated in his mind with some childish 
delight, and is dear to him. Here, for 
many happy years, he experienced the 
endearing attentions of parental love ;— 
here, in childhood’s frolick hour, he play- 
ed with his loved brothers and sisters, and 
his youthful joys and aspirations are all 
associated with the objects around him 
all telling of past and inspiring present 
happiness. 
him to the society—to the neighborhood— 
to the home of his nativity. All his pas- 


sions, all his feelings, all his sympathies, | 


tell him, and tell him too in the language 
that nature has made almost omnipotent, 
to remain at home, to pass his days on 
his native soil, and finally to leave his 
bones to repose near the graves of his 
fathers. 

No judge of human nature will deny 
that mankind is influenced far more by 
passion and feeling, than by the still voice 
of reason. Reason tells the man of small 
capital in the old States, that the avenues 


The ene or, a we ee. 


Whenever there is an un- | 


A thousand tender ties bind | 





| to Ww ealth and consequence, are there oc- 
‘cupied and controlled by the wealthy and 
‘the powerful; and that success, with such 
| odds against him, i is not to be expected but 
| by him to whom Providence has given al- 
Reason tells 
‘him to buy the best land in the world, 
situated in the most favored division of 
the Union, at from one dollar and a quar- 
ter to twenty dollars per acre, rather than 
‘lay out his little stock of money in the 
portion of the States least favored with 
/natural advantages, for a soil comparative- 
‘ly barren, at a price from twenty to one 
hundred dollars peracre. Reason tells him 
that although in moving he has frequently 
‘to sunder in some measure the ties of 
kindred, in the new and fresh country to 
| which he goes, kindred spirits, a people 
actuated by the same motives in transfer- 
| ring their homes to the West, will surround 
chim, and offer him the advantages and 
pleasures of a congenial society. “Reason 
‘tells those who are parents, that it is their 
duty to place and rear their children ina 
country where, when grown up, they will 
have the most abundant means of support 
within the reach of such portion of labor 
/as is conducive to health and happiness— 
so as to be left with no rational motive in 
settling for life to sever themselves from 
their parents. In short, reason tells them 
to place their families where the rewards 
of industry and enterprise are the great- 
est and most certain. But alas! how lit- 
tle are the teachings of reason regarded, 
when they come in conflict with passion and 
prejudice. Owing to the force of home- 
bound attachments, the sterile and dreary 
State of New Hampshire, has at this mo- 
‘ment more farmers in proportion to the 


: extent of her territory, than the fertile, 


healthy and happily situated State of Ohio. 
And Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, though very inferior as farming 
‘States, have a proportionate agricultural 
population nearly double thatof Ohio. In 
those States, reason has, for a score of 
years, been contending for the West, yet 
feeling and prejudice have so far triumph- 
ed, as ‘to have retained in those States a 
population, to the square mile, nearly 
double that of Ohio, and more than four 
times that of Illinois. Suppose our vigor- 
ous ancestors, who planted the germs of this 
nation at Plymouth and Jamestown, had, 
instead of those places, first settled them- 


selves down where Cincinnati and St. Louis 
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are now situated, and the tide of emigra- 
tion from the old country had found as 
easy an access to the Upper Mississippi 
valley, as it did to the Atlantic ports, how 
many inhabitants to the square mile, think 
you, kind reader, would at this moment 
exist in New England and Virginia?— 
Twenty? ten? five?—probably not even 
five. A few log huts would doubtless be 
seen on Connecticut and James rivers, oc- 
cupied mostly by fishermen and hunters. 
If the Atlantic States had depended on 
the Western alone for settlement, as the 
Western States have on them, the Wam- 
panoags, Narragansetts, Pequots, and Mo- 
hegans, would still roam over the hills, and 
fish in the rivers of New-England, as in 
the days of their fathers, unmolested by the 
sound of the axe, and the rifle of the white 
man. Where now rise the spires of great 
towns and cities, trading stations and pick- 
eted forts, intended for the protection of 
Indian traders, would exhibit the only evi- 
dence of European settlement on our whole 
Atlantic border. How rough and how 
sterile would the great body of the States 
of the seabord appear in a state of nature, 
visited for the first time, by a native of 
the Western Plains; and how positive 
would be his opinion, expressed on his re- 
turn, that those portions of our country 
would never be settled by civilized man. 
“With the exception of some small amount 
of intervale or bottom land, bordering their 
short, rapid streams,” he would say, “I 
saw no considerable body of land in all 
that country, that can possibly admit of 
settlement. It is made up almost entirely 
of rocky hills, dark and.deep swamps, and 
sterilesands. In short, gentlemen, it was 
not made for the residence of civilized 
man.” 

Is this extravagant?—far otherwise: for 
although the most unremitting industry of 
the most laborious people on the continent, 
has been exerted for so many generations 
from the first settlement of our country, 
and although its hills and valleys are adorn- 
ed with neat villages and comfortable farm 
houses; afid moreover, large sums, earned 
in, toils on the mighty deep, have been 
judiciously expended in its embellishment, 
still, an intelligent western man, viewing 
it now for the first time, would undoubted- 
ly prenounce it a country to which nature, 
in the distribution of her favors, had been 
most niggard; and in which, notwithstand- 
ing the improvements that labor and mo- 


ant mnipcea eeaaiiahampiabsi 
ney have spread out everywhere, and not- 
withstanding the intelligence and virtue 
of its inhabitants, he could not content 
himself to live. 

But we will resume the defensive atti- 
tude, in which we commenced this article. 
Do our eastern brethren depend alone on 
the ties of nature, for keeping down the 
spirit of emigration to the west? Not at 
all. Public opinion, all powerful in demo- 
cratic governments, is brought to bear 
against it. ‘This popular sentiment is 
potent alike in the secluded valleys and 
little hamlets and villages, and in the more 
populous and enlightened towns—and it is 
nowhere expressed in a small, still voice. 
The emigrant will have to struggle against 
and overcome the influence of the fact, well 
settled by the public opinion of his neigh- 
borhood, that in going away, he leaves 
the focus of enlightenment, of morality, 
and of polished manners, and goes among 
rude, immoral, and ignorant people; that 
he leaves a country profusely adorned 
with the beauties of nature and art, and 
goes toa country of gloomy forests and 
trackless solitudes, where he is more like- 
ly to meet sickness and death, than the 
independence he seeks. The very sage 
observation, that “a man who cannot get 
a living here cannot obtain one anywhere,” 
so kindly and disinterestedly repeated by 
his neighbors, will, if he is not strong in 
resolution, have no little influence over 
his final determination. We doubt not 
that the same important truth is urged by 
his neighbors, as a poser upon the potato- 
eating son of Erin, who thinks of cross- 
ing the Atlantic to better his fortune, and 
with about as much propriety as in the 
former case. The proposition amounts to 
this: The man who cannot get a living 
in one of the poorest countries under the 
sun, will be unable to support himself in 
one of the richest portions of the world. 

I repeat, that the settlement of the west- 
ern country by eastern emigrants, has, as 
far as it has yet gone, been a triumph of 
reason and cool reflection, over passion, 
prejudice, and persuasion; and I hail with 
pleasure the rapid increase of intelligence 
in the old States, particularly that connect- 
ed with the geography and resources of 
the whole country, as a means sure to 
render the triumph of reason on this sub- 
ject, general and complete. 


J. W. 8. 
Maumee city: O. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN VALLEY. 


I propose to notice briefly: 

First, The extent of the region which 
constitutes the Norta AMERICAN VALLEY. 
Second, The Valley, as it was in past 
time. 

Third, The Valley, as it is at the pre- 
sent time. 

Fourth, The Valley, as it will be in the 
time to come, if its most desirable and rea- 
sonable destiny be accomplished. And 

Fifth, The chief contingency on which 
the accomplishment of that desiiny de- 
pends. 

Considered in its most extended, and, in 
some respects, most proper sense, the Great 
Valley of North America will include the 
whole of those immense slopes, stretching 
northward, between the Rocky mountains 
on the west and Hudson’s bay on the east, 
to the Polar sea; centrally, from the Appa- 
lachian, or Alleghany ranges and the 
northern lake-chain on the east, and the 
Rocky mountains on the west, to the Mis- 
sissippi river; and southwestward, from 
the Sierra Acha and the termination of the 
Cordilleras on the west, to the gulf of Mex- 
ico on the east. 

At present, however, I shall speak with 
reference to the region which lies within 
the following boundaries, viz: Commencing 
with the table land from which proceed 
the waters of the Genessee and Alleghany 
rivers, and proceeding from thence through 
the States of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and between the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, to the north line of the 
State of Georgia; thence, crossing the 
northwestern extremity of Georgia, and 
including the valley of the Alabama, to the 
Gulf of Mexico; thence along the shore of 
the gulf to the mouth of the Sabine river; 
thence, skirting the head waters of the 
Sabine, Red, and Arkansas rivers, to the 
Rocky or Chippewayan mountains; thence 
with the Chippewayan range to the paral- 
lel of 49 degrees north latitude; thence 
with the northern boundary of the United 
States to the eastern bordersof Lake Erie. 

The Mississippi Valley proper is the 
largest in the world, excepting, perhaps, 
that of the Maranon in South America.— 
North of the Isthmus of Darien none can 
be found that will atall compare with it, and 
it may therefore be emphatically called the 
North American Valley, whether taken in| 
connection with the great northern slope, | 
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or separately. Within the forewritten 
boundaries there are a few secondary 
slopes which are not drained by the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, but which are 
otherwise identified with the Valley; and 
likewise a few small portions of the verge 
of the republic of Texas, which, though 
sustaining to a considerable degree the re- 
lations of neighborship and common inte- 
rest with our southwestern borders, will 
not now be noticed further. 

The region of the Great Valley, accord- 
ing to the boundaries which | have as- 
sumed, has a superficial area of about 
1,374,580 square miles; exceeding by at 
least 933,000 square miles the entire con- 
tents of the transmontane States, from 
Maine to Cape Florida inclusive. Long pri- 
or to its discovery by Europeans, it was pro- 
bably inhabited by the ancestors of the Az- 
tecs of Mexico, or the Toltees of Guatema- 
la, who must have migrated to the south; 
either prompted to do so voluntarily by the 
hope of finding a more agreeable climate, 
or compelled by invading hordes of sava- 
ges. According to the imperfect records of 
those nations, their removal from an un- 
known country took place at a time suffi- 
ciently remote to correspond with the evi- 
dent antiquity of the mounds and fortifica- 
tions so abundant in this portion of the 
continent; many of which exhibit incontest- 
ible evidence of having been erected by a 
people very far supertor, in almost every 
respect, to the present aboriginal tribes.— 
The proofs which support this theory of 
of the origin of our tumuli and fortifications 
are too numerous and extensive for inser: 
tion here. They were very carefully ar- 
ranged and set forth in an address deliver- 
ed before the Ohio Historical and Philoso- 
phical Society, at its last annual meeting, 
by J. Delafield, Esq., which it is hoped will 
soon be given to the public. In passing 
from this subject I will only remark fur- 
ther, that in relation to it, an idea prevails 
somewhat extensively, to which I can by 
no means subscribe, notwithstanding the 
favor which it has found among scientific 
men of merited distinction. They assert that 
the appearances which have been so uni- 
versally regarded as ancient remains, the 
results of human labor, are nothing more 
than natural protuberances of the earth; 
either diluvial deposites, or the remains of 
tertiary formations, which have been chief- 
ly removed by fluviatile or diluvial action. 
At the time of its discovery by Eu- 
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ropeans, the North American Valley was | paralyzed the energies and hopes of the 
one vast hunting-ground for several very | old world, and their footsteps were di- 
extensive families of Indian tribes, whose | rected to a land of surpassing wildness, 
chief subsistence was upon the fish and | but withal as bright and beautiful as was 
game which abounded in its rivers, lakes, | ever seen on earth; and here their life and 
and forests. Their erratic mode of life— | strength were devoted to the ushering in 
their utter improvidence, reveling at times | ofa new system of society—a system ex- 
in the most profuse abundance, and at other | cluding alike the grinding exactions which 
times suffering extreme want—their inter- | prevail where there is too much govern- 
minable feuds, aud exterminating wars: | ment, and the lawless and barbarous licen- 
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in short, their total savageness precluded 
almost entirely the improvement of the 
face’ of the country; and accordingly it 
it had remained through an unknown suc- 
cession of ages, with scarce a shadow of 
change, save such as could not fail to re- 
sult from the action of the elements. 

The warfare which attended the trans- 
fer of the eastern portion of the Val- 
ley from savage to civilized possessors, 
will always stand among the memorable 
things of history. The pioneers of the 
whites, who maintained that contest, have 
been characterized, repeatedly and false- 
ly, as a race of outlaws. They had doubt- 
less some such men among them, and ma- 
ny, even of their minor conflicts, were un- 
surpassed in sanguinary fierceness, but as 
a body they were brave and chivalrous 
men; and, however ridiculous it may seem 
to speak, at the same time, of the forest- 
land of the backwoodsmen, and of Rome 
and England, so long held up as the ex- 
emplars of the civilized world, I shall not 
on that account be deterred from asserting 
that there is not a passage in the history 
of our border conflict, however dark or re- 
volting, of which the counterpart may not 
be found by searching in the histories of 
Roman and British conquests. 

The pioneers originally sprung, almost 
without exception, from the communities 
in which were planned the movements, and 
from which went forth the champions of 
the Revolution; and it is impossible that 
so numerous a class of men, embracing, as 
it did,a very considerable number of the 
revolutionary soldiers and leaders, should 
have been nurtured in such communities 
without imbibing, in a large degree, the in- 
telligence and the influences of a high- 
toned civilization. They are a peculiar 
race in this, that the love of freedom and 
the love of nature seem, in their bosoms, 
to be joined so intimately as to constitute 
one single and overwhelming passion.— 
They had repudiated the clogs and tram- 


mels which, through so many ages, had | 


| tiousness which 
not enough. 
The measure of their success can be best 
| determined by a glance at the condition of 
the Great Valley, as it is at the present 
time. A very few years, comparatively, 
have passed, and the successors of the pi- 
oneers are like a nation in number. In 
1830 the population of the Valley was 
|4,647,981, exclusive of the fractions of 
States included within its general boun- 
daries. In 1835 Indiana, Michigan, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri had doubled their num- 
bers. An actual increase, to at least an 
equal extent, if not in a corresponding ra- 
tio, must have taken place in the other 
States; and, if so, the sum total of our popu- 
lation in the present year, may very safe- 
ly be estimated at seven millions. This 
unexampled rapidity of increase is cer- 
| tainly, in itself, a matter of astonishment; 
ibut even this does not so peremptorily 
challenge admiration as does the prevail- 
ing degree of prosperity, or advancement 
‘in the true march of civilization. I am 
aware that all I can say upon this subject 
must be liable to the charge of triteness, 
but I think it abundantly worth while, 
'even at that risk, to endeavor to persuade 
ithe freemen of the West to look less fre- 
quently abroad, and more frequently at 
‘home. In other words, to induce them to 
appreciate properly their relative condi- 
tion, and to fulfil with exactness the duties 
consequent upon that condition. In the 
Great Valley, then, intelligence, industry, 
enterprise and independence, have pro- 
duced what they never produced before, in 
so small a space of time. They have pro- 
duced two tiers of States in the eastern 
portion of the Valley, outstretching from 
the Mississippi towards both of the great 
mountain ranges, and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the great northern lakes, already 
holding the balance of power in the fede- 
ral union, as has been shown by recent 
movements in the Congress of the U. States. 
These States have a multitude of steam- 
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boats, and water-craft of every kind, which 
traverse constantly, within their borders, 
the most magnificent rivers in the world, 
and bear away the products of their com- 
mercial and manufacturtng towns and ci- 
ties, and their immense and inexhaustibly 
fertile agricultural regions. They have 
military systems, and systems of govern- 
ment and of religion, which are singularly 
appropriate and efficient, because they are 
self-imposed ; and they have patriots, states- 
men and soldiers whose names are stand- 
ing, and shall stand, where none but the 
brightest and best ever stood, and who need 
not shrink from a comparison with the re- 
nowned of any age or nation. 

The causes to which we are indebted 
for this extraordinary measure of advance- 
ment, will be made manifest in treating of 
the prospects of the Great Valley ; because, 
for the accomplishment of our future desti- 
ny, we rely upon a full development of 
the same powers and resources, the partial 
development of which has made us what 
we are. Before proceeding to that division 
of the subject, however, it will perhaps be 
proper to say something of the present 
state of the Indians within our boundaries. 

Of the multitudes that formerly consti- 
tuted the tribes east of the Mississippi, the 
chief part have been exterminated, or have 
emigrated to the region between that river 
and the Rocky mountains. In relation to 
the propriety of the course pursued by the 
government of the United States, in effect- 
ing their removal, there has been much 
angry disputation. In favor of the removal 
policy it has generally been urged that the 
General Government is bound to extinguish 
the Indian title to lands which lie within 
the actual boundaries of the States; that if 
the Indians remain within the States, their 
extermination will be inevitable; but, on 
the other hand, if they remove to the ter- 
ritory allotted to their use, they will be 
beyond the reach of State jurisdiction, and 
free from the encroachments of white set- 
tlers. Itis also said that the government 
will forever protect them in their new 
homes, and afford them every encourage- 
ment and assistance in their efforts to sus- 
tain themselves. 

On the other hand it is argued, that the 
right of the Indians to the territory which 
they occupy, is one of pre-occupancy,—a 
right which has been universally recog- 
nized among men, and which can never 
justly pass, without the full and free con- 
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sent of the party. To this right the right 
of conquest only can become paramount; 
and that, instead of actually establishing 
any right, is in reality the triumph of 
might over right. A majority of the In- 
dians from the beginning refused to relin- 
quish their possessions. It is clear, there- 
fore, that they could never be justly de- 
prived of them; and, further, that in the 
practice of nations there is no mode pre- 
tended, whereby occupants thus refusing 
to relinquish can be over-ruled, save the 
“arbitrament of arms”—otherwise con- 
quest. But the Indians were never con- 
quered. They have always been recog- 
nized by the United States as independent 
communities, and as such they have con- 
stantly maintained with us, either open 
war, or peace according to the terms of 
mutual and formal treaties. It is further 
urged that national treaties, ratified by the 
President of the United States, are a part 
of the supreme law of the land; that the 
possession of their homes has been solemn- 
ly guarantied to the Indians, by treaties, 
under the signs manual of former Presi- 
dents, beginning with Washington himself; 
and that if, in utter disregard of these 
binding national engagements, they are 
now to be forcibly removed to the wilder- 
ness of the west, there can be no certainty 
that they will not, at some future time, be 
dispossessed of their new homes, their 
corn-fields, their herds, and their hunting- 
grounds, and thus be driven on, and on, 
till there shall not remain for them a rest- 
ing-place on earth. 

The dispute goes on, and will probably 
long remain unsettled, but in the mean- 
time the removal policy prevails. Up to the 
year 1836 the removals were as follows: 
Winnebagoes, - : 700 
Chippewas, Ottawas, Pottawotamies, 1,641 


Chocktaws, - - 15,000 
Quapaws, - - 300 
Creeks, - - - 3,600 
Apalachicolas, — - - 265 
Cherokees, - - - 6,000 
Kickapoos, - - 588 
Delawares, - - - 826 
Shawanees, - - 1,250 
Ottawas, - - - 200 
Weas, - - 222 
Piankeshaws, - - 162 
Peorias and Kaskaskias, ~ 133 
Senecas, - - - 251 
Senecas and Shawanees,_ - 210 





Torat, 31,348 
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The following is an estimate of the num- 
ber yet to be removed: 





Ottawas - - - 231 
W yandotts, : - 575 
Pottawatamies of Indiana, - 3,000 
Miamies, - . 1,100 
Chippewas, Ottawas and Pottawat’s, 6,400 
Winnebagoes, - - 4,500 
Menomonies, - - 4,200 
Cherokees, - - 18,000 
Creeks, - - 21,000 
Chickasaws, - - 5,600 
Seminoles, - - 3,000 
Apalachicolas, - - 400 
Chippewas, - - 8,350 
ToraAL, 80,531 | 


The next subject of consideration, ac- 
cording to arrangement, is—The Valley, 
as it will be, if its most desirable and rea- 
sonable destiny is accomplished. An in- 
genious European writer treats of the 


whole American continent, in the follow- | 


ing language: 


“One of the most interesting questions | 


connected with America, relates to the in- 
crease and probable amount, at a future 
period, of its inhabitants. It was the as- 
tonishing progress of the United States, 
that first clearly unfolded the principles on 
which the multiplication of human beings 
depends. We know with certainty thata 


prosperous community, possessing abund- | 
ance of unoccupied land, will double its | 
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do not increase, and attending to the con- 
|tinent merely, let us take the number of 
‘each class as it stands at present, and see 
what the result will be in a course of 
years, assuming the rate of increase to be 
‘three per cent for the whites, one and a 
half per cent for the negroes, and one per 
cent for the civilized Indians. If the whole 
population is 40,000,000 at present, the 
‘continental whites will be about sixteen 
‘millions, the Indians about 9,500,000, the 
‘negroes 5,000,000, and the mixed race 
| 7,000,000. In Spanish America, it may be 
assumed that the mixed race, consisting al- 
most entirely of mestizoes, will merge in- 
‘to the white, and increase nearly in the 
same ratio. We shall therefore add five- 
'sevenths of the former to the latter, which 
‘will raise the whites to 21,000,000. 


|Number of whites in 1830 21,000,000 
| ‘“ ‘6 1855 42,000,000 
“ - 1880 84,000,000 
“ “ 1905 168,000,000 

‘ ‘. 1930 336,000,000 


“As thedifficulty of providing for the grow- 
ing annual increment of inhabitants must 
‘increase with the magnitude of the popula- 
‘tion, let us assume that at the end of a 
‘century, the rate of increase falls to two 
per cent. The period of doubling will then 
_be thirty-six years. 

Number of whites in 1966 672,000,000 
| 6 6“ 2002 1,344,000,000 
2030 2,380,000,000 


“cc “cc 


numbers in twenty-five years, without any | 


aid from emigration; and as the scale as- 
cends in a geometrical ratio, a short time 
necessarily produces a wonderful change. 
It is to be observed, however, that the 
whites, possessing the advantages of su- 
perior industry, order and forethought, na- 
turally increase faster than the other class- 
es. In the United States, this part of the 
population increases at the rate of three 
per cent per annum; and when the Spanish 
American Republics have settled down in 
a tranquil state, there is no doubt that 
their white inhabitants will multiply at the 
same rate. ‘The Mexican Indians, and pro- 
ably the Peruvians, have also been in- 
creasing, but slowly, while nearly all the 
independent tribes have been mouldering 
away. The black population does not 
maintain its nnmbers in the West Indies, 
it is rather increasing in Brazil, and in the 
United States it grows rapidly. Setting 
aside the West Indies, where the negroes 


Thus in two centuries the whites now in 
America would multiply to a mass of peo- 
ple three times as great as are at present 
on the whole surface of the globe. The 

new continent though less than half the 
size of the old, contains at least an equal 
‘quantity of useful soil, and much more 
‘than an equal amount of productive power. 
Of the 31,000,000 of square miles which 
‘compose the three eastern continents, we 
cannot find that the productive soil consti- 
‘tutes so much as one-third, and of that third 
a part is poor. Now, in estimating the 
useful soil of America, we reject, 1. all 
the region north of the latitude of 53 deg., 
amounting to 2,600,000 square miles; 2. 
_a belt of barren land about 300 miles broad 
by 1000 in length, or 300,000 square miles, 
‘lying on the east side of the Rocky moun- 
tains; 3. a belt of arid land, of similar ex- 
tent, situated on the east side of the Andes, 
between 24 and 40 deg. of south latitude; 
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4. the desert shore of Peru, equal to 100,- | whom a square mile can sustain without 
000 square miles; 5. an extent of 100,000 | pressure is 150 at the latitude of 50 deg., 
square miles for the arid country of Cali-| we have 26 as the sum which expresses 
fornia and Sonora; and 6. an extent of} the productiveness of this parallel. Then 
500,000 square miles for the summits of| taking, for the sake of simplicity, 35 as 
the Andes, and the sonthern extremity of| the index of the productiveness of the 
Patagonia. These make an aggregate of| useful soil beyond 30 deg. in America, 
13,900,000 square miles, which deducted| and 85, as that of the country within 
from 23,000,000, the whole surface of the| the parallel of 30 deg. on each side of 





















American continents, leaves 10,000,000 
square miles as the quantity of useful soil. 
Now what relation does the fruitfulness of | 
the ground bear to the latitude of the| 
place? ‘The productive powers of the soil | 





the equator, we have about 4,100,000 
square miles, each capable of supporting 
200 persons, and 5,700,000 square miles, 
each capable of supporting 490 persons. It 
follows that, if the natural resources of 


depend on two circumstances, heat and| America were fully developed, it would af- 


moisture; and these increase as we ap- 
proach the equator. First, the warm re- 
gions of the globe yield larger returns of 
those plants which they have in common 
with the temperate zones; and, next, they 
have peculiar plants which yield a much 
greater proportion of nourishment from 
the same extent of surface. Thus maize 
which produces 40 or 50 for 1 in France, 
produces 150 for 1, on an average, in Mexi-| 


ford sustenance to 3,600,000,000 of inha- 
bitants, a number five times as great as the 
entire mass of human beings existing at 
present on the globe. And what is more 
surprising, there is every probability that 
this prodigious population will be in exis- 
tence within three, or, at most, four cen- 
turies. The imagination is lost in con- 
templating a state of things which will 
make so great and rapid a change in the 


co; and Humboldt computes that an arpent| condition of the world. We almost fancy 


(five sixths of an acre,) which will scarce- 
ly support two men when sown with wheat, 
will support 50 when sown with bananas. 
From a consideration of these and other 
facts we infer that the nutritive powers of 
the soil will be pretty correctly indicated 
by combining the ratios of the heat and 
moisture, expressing the former of these 
in degrees of the centigrade scale. 


Latitude. Annualrain. Meanannu- Product. Ratio. 
Inches. nual heat. 
60° 16 7 112 4 
45 29 14 406 15 
0 96 28 2,688 100 


Thus, the same extent of ground which 
supports four persons at the latitude of 60 
deg. would support fifteen at the latitude 
of 45deg., and one hundred at the equator. 
But the food preferred will not always be 
that which the land yields in greatest 
abundance; and the power of the human 
frame to sustain labor is greatly diminish- 
edin that climate. On these grounds we 
shall consider the capacity of the land to 
support population as proportional to the 
third power of the cosine for the latitude. 
It will therefore stand thus: 

Latitude 0° 15°? 30° 45° 60° 
Productive’ss 100 90 65 35 128 


that it is adream; and yet the result is ba- 
sed on principles quite as certain as those 
which govern the conduct of men in their 
ordinary pursuits.” 

I have made this long quotation, because 
it treats, both plausably and attractively, 
one of the most deeply interesting subjects 
pertaining to earthly futurity, and because 
it may be usefully connected with the sub- 
ject under consideration. If this mode of 
calcu’ation is not entirely fallacious, few 
generations will have passed before the 
North American Valley will sustain two 
hundred millions of inhabitants. It then 
shall- be the power-center of America, as 
America will be of the whole world. That 
will be truly a time of times—a time to 
dream, to talk, to write, and to glory about. 
The very idea is enough to wake one’s 
spirit into prophecy. ‘To think of being 
of the elder-born, the humble forerunners 


consummate a world-wide change in the 

very essence of human thought and char- 
| acter—a revolution as deep as their depth 
'and as high as their height. For it must 
_ be that the elements of our great politico- 
social character, which are as yet existing 
in astate of somewhat rude affinity, con- 
stitute the sure embryo, the gradually- 
'maturing germ of a power, or cause, com- 


| of those who, in the fullness of time, shall 
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wonderful result; else how shall we ac- 
count for the result already here, of which 
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mass, and build up bulwarks to perpetuate 
their condition; and therefore it is that, 


not only the vitality and glory of our na-| in this order of organization, there is a 


tionality, but we ourselves are a part, and | 
the accomplishment of which may almost 
be compared to the out-standing of a quick | 
and graphic sketch from the hand of a’ 
mighty master. | 
Assuredly this cannot be illusion, be-| 
cause we see the agencies which are work- | 
ing to this end—we understand their work, | 
and we can, therefore, calculate the end. | 
If this great revolution shall never come | 
to pass, the complete development of hu-| 
man greatness will never come to pass;| 
because it is sure that that development— | 
sought through so many ages, in the old) 
world, but never found—is approachable | 
only through a new order of politico-so- | 
cial organization, to which the genius of| 
this new people naturally tends, and this) 
is the more rightfully a faith-challeng- | 
ing order, because it only can maintain | 
the reasonable freedom of souls and bo- | 
dies, without vitiating the mass of men, 
or efficiently provide for the restraint of| 
lawless irregularity, without paralyzing | 
the energies and trenching upon the right- | 


: 
ful freedom of the mass. Furthermore, | 


point in the deveiopment of greatness, be- 
yond which no community will ever be 
likely to go. It is as if the vitality of the 
tree were all concentrated into the trunk, 


and the blossoms and branches petrified. 


There shall indeed be central vigor, and 
outward strength, and durability, and 
grandeur, but the development of its 
growth and nature shall cease, and deter- 
mine—the fruit shall never come. 

The future greatness of America, then, 
is to be based upon an order of political and 
social organization, of which the great cha- 
racteristic will be a new kind of centrali- 
zation, the forces of which shall naturally 
act and react so truly, between the neces- 
sary center and the vigorous extremes, as 
to preclude the possibility of consolidation 
and its concomitants. Within these late 
and present years the North American 
Republic has begun this revolution; and 
now, even while I write, it is going on. 
[t is slander if we call this people inferior, 
because their home is new. ‘They re- 
mained with the old nations till their sys- 
tems became stationary, from the weight 


this great and new order of organization | of their own forms, institutions, and bul- 
of which I speak, and for which we hope,| warks; and then they came out from 


is medium in its character. ‘There are 


among them, leaving behind the trammels 


two other orders, which may be properly | and clogs of their civilization, but retain- 


so called, and they are extremes. 
one is the savage or barbarian order or 


The | tng what was their common property, its 


literature, its science, its religion. 


They 


system, by which freedom is made lawless | came out and assumed a new position, not 
license, and the multitude are vitiated—| for the purpose of commencing their pro- 


the other is the order of the greatest and 
best nations of the old world. Among 
these last, a very important operation in 
the process of civilization, has been well 
called by the name of centralization, which 
means the concentration of the constitu- 
ent elements of politico-social bodies in 
particular places. This process was com- 
menced when men became weary of the 
diffusiveness and barbarism of the feudal 
system; and it was at first prolific of good 
results; but it was found that, once begun, 
it could not be arrested before it became 
ultra. An ultra system of centralization 
will invariably, in the course of a few 
centuries, so concentrate and consolide the 
energies of any nation, as to produce a 
few who shall be really great, and a sem- 
blance of greatness and grandeur on the 
part of the whole; but at the same time it 
will enfeeble the energies of the whole 


gress de novo, but in order that they might 
start with a new impulse onwards, from 
the utmost point which, under the clumsi- 
ness of the old systems, it had been pos- 
sible to reach. In this new and mighty 
march, as we have taken the lead, so 
through all time shall we naturally con- 
tinue, and at last all nations shall follow 
| in our track; and then shall be completed 
| the high destiny of the North American 
| Valley—the center of the centralization 
| of a perfectly civilized world. 
| My remaining subdivision is to consist 
| merely of a statement of the contingency 
| on which depends the completion of this, 
our hoped-for destiny. That contingency 
is, the permanency of the union of the 
| States of this Republic. Greatly tending 
ito this result is the educational spirit 
| which is begining to pervade the land. 
| Give knowledge, not to a part, but to all 
47 





- 
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the people. Let them see and know the | 
history of the world, in its many phases, 
past and present; and let them learn to 
draw right inferences from that lesson. 
Let them learn to know themselves politi- 
cally, and to know, in like manner, the 
people of the nations which are cramped 
and crippled by the old orders of organiza- 
tion—I mean the multitude, the generali- 
ty of the people, because the most marked | 
and marvelous effects of our system shall | 
be seen on the whole mass—I say let them 
acquire this knowledge, and arrive at the | 
just conclusions consequent, and we shall | 
have nothing more to fear. 
The true democratic principle is op- | 
| 
| 


posed to ultra centralization, and it is upon | 
the democratic principle that our whole | 
hopes are based. If it do not prevail, there | 
can never be a concourse of hundreds of | 
millions of people upon this continent, all 
having equal rights, and all enlightened. | 
if it do not prevail, the North American | 
Valley can never be a rallying ground of 
literature as vast, and new, and beauti- | 
ful, as must arise when knowledge, incal- | 
culably increased, shall have become the | 
common property of the whole mass of 
men. I certainly deprecate and eschew 
the spirit of the demagogue, and therefore 
I am now far, very far from speaking in 
that spirit—but with this great subject 
freshly, momentously in view, I feel im- 
pelled to write for my fellow-men the | 
humble testimonial-warning of their fel- | 
low-man. It may be, indeed, that few will | 
ever see or heed the appeal, but, if so, I | 
have still the consolation to know, that 
there are many and stronger pens which 
have not ceased, and will not cease their | 
warnings. Let this great vital principle, | 
on which depends the final development 
of human greatness and prosperity, be 
guarded as the great anchor of the hope 
ef ages which no man can number; for 
the world is yet in its infant state, its life 
is just begun. ‘This earth has never been | 
the scene of a curse so deadly as will be) 
the lot of those on whom the responsibili- | 
ty will rest, if there shall come a final | 


failure of the true democratic principle. | 


0. C. 
Sannin aa 


Whatever turns the soul inward on it- 
self, tends to concenter its forces, and to | 
fit it for greater and stronger flights of 
science.— Burke. 





THE TIME TO DIE. 


Part not when the sleepers wake 
At the young day’s glimmering break— 
Part not in the golden light 

When the early morn is bright, 
And the mist-clouds dark and dim 
All around thee sweep and swim; 
Through the radiance of the dawn 
Let thy spirit linger on. 

Part not in the fervid noon, 

When the worlds where swift and soon 
Thou with plumy wing shalt stray, 
Seem so far, so fallen away. 

Part not in the balmy eve, 

When the passing sunbeams leave 
Wavering crimson all around, 

And the free wind’s lulling sound 
And the tones of human mirth 
Bind thee to the homes of earth. 
Rest thee, till the light and power 
Of the waning twilight hour 

Leave thee, girt with shadows dread— 
Gathering darkness round thee spread. 
Linger till the stars outshine, 

With their long and silent line, 
Winding up the solemn sky, 

To the zenith steep and high; 
Then along the fearful track 

Let thy spirit wander back, 
Where the times eternal came, 
Ages without end or name. 

Must upon the millions vast 

Of the unremembered past— 
Older than the hills their birth, 
Changing with the changing earth ; 
Countless host succeeding host, 
Order after order lost; 

Planted in existence bright, 

On the verge of endless night, 

In this flickering life of pain 

But a moment to remain; 
Hurrying to eternal sleep 

In their rocky mansions deep. 
Muse upon the coming time, 

When the ancient hills sublime 
Shall be desolate and sere, 

And the seas shall disappear. 

All shall be one mighty tomb, 

In whose overwhelming gloom 
Every form of life shall bow ; 

And of all that greet thee now, 
Many a loved and loving one, 
Nota whisper, not a tone, 

On the wave or on the shore, 

Shall be heard, forevermore. 
Musing in the feeble light 

Of the still and starry night, 

Soon shall thy sad spirit yearn 

For the time to part, and turn 
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Then upon the closing eye 


Heavy shall the midnight lieE— 
Then shall be the hour of doom, 
Gird thee for its fear and gloom; 
Calmly from thy cumbering clay 


In the silence pass away. 


TO THE LADY OF THE ALBUM. 


Frown not upon me, Lady— 

That thus unasked, unknown, 

With motive all my own, 

I venture in thy book, where friends are wont 

To fix their names—(it cannot seem affront)— 

To leave in simple lines a stranger’s greeting, 

And a wish that joy, thy hours that past are ficeting, 
May gild with beams of ever-radiant gladness, 
Untinged by sorrow with her night of sadness— 
Frown not upon me, Lady. 


What though to thee a stranger? 
Stranger?—-man’s career is one; 

The thread of life is spun 

With but asingle strand, and all do cling, 

With nervous grasp, to the cob-web time-worn string ; 
And all must Joose that grasp, as one by one 

Death strikes his victim when his hour is done. 

Here each o’er life’s rough road his way is wending, 
And to one only point his steps are tending— 

Then frown not on me, Lady. 


Methinks I see thee, Lady— 

Bright is thine eye of mirth ; 

And who can tell the worth 

Of thy young spirit’s joy, thy soul pervading, 

And each lone recess of thy heart invading. 

So may it always be—but ah !—a tear! 

Lady, it sadly mocks thy heart’s glad cheer. 

There’s a secret spring, within the human breast, 
That ope’s grief’s brimming fount, when hardly prest, 
Guard well that spring, fair Lady. 


And now I hear thee, Lady-- 

With anxious tone and look, 

Thine eye upon the book— 

“ Who is this stranger bold ?” thou ask’st surprised, 
“That comes, in rhyme and crazy verse disguised, 
With such fair speech ?”” Guess lady, for 1’1! tell thee not 
My name if told, were told to be forgot. 

Go haste thee on—thy life be happy ever; 

Grief, with her bitter wail, approach t hee never. 
Frown not upon me, Lady. 


From the shadowy things of naught 
To the Land of Life, thy thought— 
From the things of lowly dust 

To the far-off Heaven, thy trust. 


eo 
|A NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT OF AN UNHAP- 
PY MAN. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


An old man stood at his window, on a 
|new-year’s midnight, and cast a look of 
long despair up to the immoveable, ever- 
| blooming heavens, and down upon the still, 
| pure, white earth, whereon was now no 
| one so sleepless and so joyless as he. Near 

by him, stood his grave covered with 
| the snows of age, not the green garlands 
|of youth, and he, from all life’s riches, 
brought with him nothing but error, sin 
and disease; a decayed body and a deso- 
| late soul; a heart full of poison, and an age 
| full of remorse. The fair days of his 
| youth wandered now like ghosts around 
him, and carried him back once more to 
' that bright morning when first his father 
placed him upon the parting-ways of life, 
whose right leads through the sunny path 
| of virtue to a far, peaceful land, full of 
| light and blissfulness, and thronged with 
angels,—and whose left conducts down to 
the molehills of vice—to dreary caverns 
full of down-dropping poisons, creeping 
serpents, and black, sultry vapors. 

Oh, now those serpents coiled round his 
bosom, and those poison-drops hung upon 
his tongue, and he knew not where he was. 

Senseless, and with inexpressible grief, he 
looked to heaven, exclaiming,—* give back 
again my youth, O, my father;—place me 
once more upon that parting-way, that I 
again mz.y choose my path of life.” 

But his father and his youth were far 
away. He beheld vapor-lights dancing 
over the fens, and soon sinking extinguish- 
ed in the grave-yard before him. ‘‘ Those,” 
said he, “are emblems of my daysof folly,” 
He saw a star shoot from the sky, and 
glimmering as it fell, disappear upon the 
earth. “Such am I,” said his bleeding 
heart, and the tooth of the serpent, re- 
morse, fanged itself more deeply than ever, 
into his wounds. 

His excited fancy pictured night-wan- 
derers flitting across the tombs; the wind- 
mill flung aloft its threatening arms, and 
from among those empty charnel houses, 
one remaining corpse wrapped slowly its 
winding sheet around it. 

In the midst of his agony, the music for 
the new year, streamed suddenly down 
from the tower, like a distant church song. 
Moved to deeper sadness, he looked around 
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the horizon, and over the far earth, and he 
thought upon the friends of his youth, who, 
now happier and better than he, were 
teachers upon the earth, fathers of happy 
children and blessed men, and he exclaim- | 
ed,—“ I might, like you, on this first night | 
have siumbered with dry eyes, had | so! 
willed it. I might have been happy, had | 
I, my most dear parents, but observed your | 
new-year’s wishes and instructions.” | 





| 
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TYPES OF THE TIME, 
NO. I. 


MOTIVES. 


Next to the outward manifestations of 
man, perhaps the most marvellous subject 
of philosophic thought, might be their 
inward causes—their spiritual fountain 
heads—known in these days by the name 
of Motives. God’s visible works origina- 


In feverish remembrance o! the time of | ting in his single spirit, moved at the first, 


his youth, it arose befoic him, as arose 
that corpse within its shroud of the char- 
nel house. By mysterious powers, which 
at such time image spirits and look into 
the future, it grew to aliving youth, whose 
countenance soon changed from its first 


bloom to haggardness and death. 
He | 


He could no longer look upon it. 
closed his eyes. A thousand hot tears 
streamed downward, vanishing in the 
snows. Comfortless and _ senseless, he 
could but in feeble speech sigh forth,— 


“Come but again, O, youth, come again.” | 


And itcameagain! In that fearful new- 
year’s night then, he had only dreamed. 
He was yet a young man. His errors 
alone had been nodream. But he thanked 
his God, that he, yet young, might turn 
back from the filthy ways of wickedness, 
into that sunny path which leads to the 
pure home of bliss. 

Turn back with him, young reader, if 
thou standest upon his erring way. This 


and still, as we are told, move on in har- 
mony. ‘The same may not be said of the 
doings of humanity, or of any single man. 
They are, to a large extent, contradictory 
and at war; and they go through their 
brief destiny, jarring with various harsh- 
ness. The manifested beliefs of one peo- 
ple or one age, have often not one faintest 
sympathetic note with the manifested be- 
liefs of some other people, and some other 
age. But man’s outward doings, discordant 
as they are, keep perfect music, when re- 
ferred to his inward doings, as their true 
spiritual cause. Could the body of each 
|generation in the past have been as a dress 
stripped off, and the ungarmented spirit to 
the philosophic eye of some wandering 
Jew, been in all its multitudinous work- 
‘ings, most clearly revealed, what a bat- 
|tling spectacle of doubts and beliefs under 
ithe banner of motives, wishes or wills! 
|Such scene it might be quite impossible 
|to detail. We may, however, rest pretty 










fearful dream may be thy teacher in com-| well assured, that what with the influence 
ing years. But remember, if borne down | of design coupled with accident, the fra- 
with sadness, thou shouldst hereafter ex- ming of an object for one purpose, and the 
claim, “Come back again, O, beautiful | conversion of it to another, the beginning 
youth,”—-it wil] not come. ‘of an enterprise through this motive, con- 
tinuing it through that, and achieving it 
‘through still a third, there does not at this 
day exist an institution, or even a ma- 
chine, or any embodyment of thought, 

NeitHen the few nor the many have aj which may truly stand forth as a faithful 
right to act merely by their will, in any | representative of its only creating spirit. 


~~ 


DUTIES. 









matter connected with duty, trust, engage- | 
ment, or obligation. ‘The constitution of a | 
country being once settled upon some com: 
pact, tacit or expressed, there is no power 
existing of force to alter it, without the 
breach of the covenant, or the consent of 
all parties. Such is the nature of a con- 





tract. And the votes of a majority of the 


The mausoleum of Augustus is an an- 
phitheater for bull-fights. The Revolu- 
tion of eighty-nine was designed for any 
result, rather than,.the elevation of a 
Bourbon to the throne of France. The 
press and steam-engine are working for 
ends which their inventors never dreamed 
of; and political offices were established 








people, whatever their infamous flatterers |to serve other purposes than to gratify 
may teach, in order to corrupt their minds, | the vanity or cupidity of their incumbents. 
cannot alter the moral any more thanthey| In this age and in this country, there 1s, 
ean alter the physical essence of things. | without doubt, a sufficiency of motive at 

Burke, ‘work, were it only of the right kind, 
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There never was a time in the past, when | or to surround himself while here, with 
so much of the spiritual contriving was|such a quantity of wrappage. Herein, 
done by so many persons. ‘Those volumes |now, may we chance to discover one of 
strangely entitled, “Every man his own | the wide-swaying principles of our time. 
lawyer,” “Every man his own doctor,” | Love of money is not so much the grand 
are not altogether insignificant as illus-| American motive, as love of material de- 
trations of the present, and of present ten- | velopment—the love of developing around 
dencies. Unquestionably there is a vast | us the several means, not only of necessa- 
deal of hand-work going on, and likewise | ry existence, but likewise of comfortable 
much head-work, and even heart-work. | life—nay, sometimes of elegant, refined, 
My reader, accustomed to the expression of | and even luxurious enjoyment. The mere 
familiar truths, through sensible images, |love of money asa principle of specula- 
may not be startled at the fact that every | tive or material action, has been so often 
individual carries daily about with him | railed at, that no denouncing voice need 
working looms—one invisible and specu- | here be raised; but we venture to say that 
lative for the weaving of thought, anoth-|any man of sound natural eye-sight, may 
er visible and practical for the weaving of | look through all the residences of motive 
deeds. Surely, in our time, the shuttle of | in this nation’s heart, and he shall very 
this latter is not by any means idle—and | seldom find there lodged and ruling, the 
the quantity of stuff already woven by |above named principle.. There is, in our 
this generation is, as the journals say, | apprehension, an essential difference be- 
“truly astonishing.” In our country, | tween thinking or acting for money, and 
moreover, it is pleasant to remark, that | thinking or acting for those objects which 
the spiritual looms are widely and con-|money may procure. The former is nar- 
stantly active. Visiting Austria, you may | rowing and avaricious—the latter is, toa 
be surprised to find how silent they are— |certain extent, enlarging and liberal.— 
to find, indeed, that there is at work but | Whoever goes through life, “making mo- 
one great spiritual central loom in that |ney,” as it is called, and also, day after 
empire; and that one has its warp, woof, |day, builds better houses, spreads more 
and shuttle within the heart and head of | hospitable tables, clothes his family bet- 
Metternich. Most others have either no |ter, educates his children better—lends 
capacity for work, or, from ministerial | his aid to the improvement of streets and 
hints, would find it quite disagreeable so to | roads—-contributes to the building of 
do, and hence the people, the multitude, | State’s prisons, of churches, and of schools 
the million, do what they can with but |—helps to erect asylums for lunatics, for 
their visible, practical machinery. In this | the deaf, and the blind—or, like a money- 
country it is happily not so—both classes | making merchant of the east, establishes 
of shuttles are among all men daily ply- |an institution for the blind himself—or, 
ing; one in the noiseless work-shop of | like another money-making merchant, en- 
thought, the other in loud manufactories | dows with his large beneficence, a great 
of the world. To the few who like to go | intellectual institution—or like a thousand 
behind, not only the manufacture, but the | others, engages in enterprisesof rail-roads, 
machinery whereby it is wrought, in|canals, steam-boats, and steam-ships—or, 
among the spiritual forces which put and | still resolutely making money, develops 
keep such machinery in motion, it may | rich soils, improves the breed of cattle, of 
not be uninteresting to inquire, with what | sheep, and of horses, and from the earth 
questioning voice we have, into some of | digging up lead, iron, stone, and coal— 
said forces. Let us ask what are the mo-| makes them available to human happiness, 
tives which keep us all in such wonderful | we think that whoever does this, (and 
activity—what they ought to be—and, in- | mark, reader, such a man is but an ab 
deed, may be: and again, what they ought | stract and brief chronicle of every Amer- 
to be, and, alas, may not be. ican,) cannot, without an unpardonable 
When we reflect how perfectly naked | abuse of words and ideas, be charged with 
is every man on coming into this world, |spending his strength for money—with 
and that he generally goes out of it with | wasting away his soul for gold. We ask 
nothing about him but a winding sheet and | pardon for declaring our opinion, that 
a wooden coffin, it may not perhaps be |upon this subject is uttered an extraordi- 
80 very surprising that he should endeav- | nary quantity of cant. The Americans do 
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not worship the god of riches. But they 
do worship the spirit of material progress. 
Before this shrine we do bow daily down, 
somewhat neglecting the altars of intel- 
lectual advancement, and of moral or re- 
ligious elevation. When a British trave- 
ler desires to speak forth a loud denuncia- 
tion of this people, he declares without 
much fear of contradiction, that its soul is 
swallowed up in the love of money-mak- 
ing. When an American, wearied into dis- 
gust by the noise and bustle of this mat- 
ter-moulding age, desires the relief of ex- | 
pression, he pronounces its passion, a base 
passion for coin, and never dreams of the 
outrageous wrong which he thus commits. 
Would these individuals but look a few 
steps farther, they might perceive the true, 
legitimate results into which the intellectu- 
al and physical activities of this people 
are exhausting themselves. He would 
learn that those activities do not pause at 
the bourne of cash, but that, going far 
beyond, they terminate only in the means 
of individual, state and national weal.— 
There is no other view which can possibly 
explain the extraordinary progress of some 
of these Western States—the State of Ohio, 
for instance. Any one who for a moment 
turns his eye from self, to a contempla- 
tion of the broad phenomena every where 
expanded and expanding over this State, 
the admirable system of common schools, | 
the half-a-dozen universities, the com- 
menced and commencing systems for inter- | 
nal communication, the numerous institu- | 
tions for religious improvement, numerous 
others for mere moral results, and those 
noble centers of enlightened charity which 
adorn the capital, and crown with imperish- | 
able honor the heart of this State: any one, 
we repeat, who looks upon these great de- 
velopments of our energy, and then traces 
their birth to so base a parentage as love | 
of money, must himself, we fear, be hood- | 
winked or tyrannized over, in a mournful 
degree, by this lowest of all the passions. 
They have their source rather in the love 
of physical activity, the wish for physical | 
development, the passion for material pro- | 
gress,—not the highest principle of action, 
to be sure, but infinitely above the love of 
money ; neither degrading in itself, nor fur- 
nishing occasion for reproach from others. 
So far are the Americans from being a mere 


money-making, money-getting, money- | 


hoarding people, they are renowned wher- 
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ever known for their extravagance, their 
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love of getting rid of money. No Ameri- 
can is satisfied with his hundred thou- 
sand dollars, unless they be laboring for 
development of this or that description, 
and yielding another hundred thousand 
dollars, themselves to be invested in the 
great business of development. He would 
indeed be expending his strength for 
nought, who labored his life away for mere 
money, which must itself be, at his death, 
scattered not so much to the four winds, as 
to somany winds as he has children. 

Since on this subject ideas should change, 
so thereon should be introduced a corres- 
ponding change of language. That the 
great impulsive principle in this country 
is love of money cannot be true, and such 
phraseology, therefore, might well be dis- 
carded. Love of material development 
is the wide-moving motive, the wish to build 
around one’s self, around the State and 
around the nation, ample means of com- 
fortable, permanent, and perhaps of ele- 
gant life. Such language expressing such 
truth, wounds no ideas and implies no de- 
gradation. 

In estimating this motive, in fixing its 
place upon that scale whereby is graduated 
the worth or worthlessness of all princi- 
ples of human action, there may be varie- 
In these early years of 
the republic, such motive may not be 
so very bad, and we can hardly think it 
should be deprecated. As culture of the 
human body must always be begun before 
any culture of its spirit, so, we apprehend, 
should it be witha state or a nation. And 
if there be at present any where visible, 


one guaranty for the long existence of this 


republic, it is in the daily strengthening 
of its bones, nerves and muscles. Intellec- 
tual, moral and religious culture, have, 
and will hereafter have, their fit place— 
Whoever should ask a man with a pick- 
axe in his hand, with a family at his fire- 
side, and many open-mouthed wants impor- 
tunate about him, to look upon a flower ora 
painting, or to consider a strain of beauti- 
ful thought, might not be surprised to find 


_his application and himself, for the present, 


neglected. But the continual rising and 
falling of that pickaxe have wrought out 
comfort; that comfort has opened into en- 
joyment, which has itself been haply ex- 
panded into elegance, and with such expan- 
sion have come, if not to the father, surely 
| to his children, tastes somewhat refined, and 
capacities for many spiritual enjoyments. 
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Let the reader pause, ani: locking over | In this age, oii in this country, such prin- 
this country, strive with what fancy he has, | ciple does by no means sleep,—nay, it may 
to apply, in its several possible ways, this | be pronounced very widely awake, and in 
humble illustration. | very impetuous activity. It may not, per- 
We hope to lead no one astray in consider- | haps be altogether in good taste, to address 
ing what is the legitimate end of man’s pil- | any motive ‘which for six thousand years 
grimage upon this earth. It is surely not | has had a natural residence in the bosom 
physical development. Far otherwise. It | of humanity, and ask it by what authority, 
is spiritual elevation. If you perish with | and for what good reason it isthere. And 
your first spirit unchanged, you perish | yet, to any one looking closely at the foun- 
without having achieved one single aim dation whereon it builds, such foundation 
of the only destiny for which you were | shall turnout to be most light,ever changing 
sent into the world. Let us suppose ma- | and wind-drifted sand. Except as a means 
terial development carried to its highest, of beneficial influence, as a vantage ground 
its most perfect point; let us suppose our re- | whereon standing, one may hope to better 
public some thousand years into the future, | his fellow men, it is difficult to comprehend 
that all its rail-roads, and steam-engines | how, what. is commonly called reputation 
are complete, that every possible develop- | might, to any man not narrowed by the 
ment into machinery has taken place, and | vice of vanity, be ever longed after asa 
that all our material resources have been | substantial a The love of repu- 
entirely transferred into direct sources of | tation as an end, for reputation’s sake, isa 
happiness to man—what then? Alas! we | motive as base as is the love of money as 
have wrought out but an external and a/an end, for mere money’s sake. These 
mechanical destiny. We may, with all | motives are, neither of them, to be for an 
this, be as far as ever from the real end | instant tolerated, if their first products be 
for which humanity was placed upon this not desired only that through them as 
earth. In short, we may have done no- | means, some noble fruits may in after-time 
thing, absolutely nothing. Material well- be gathered,—and even when thus put into 
being is but ameans for intellectual, moral action, we fear they taint the heart, and in 
and religious well-being. Is there one of us | the eyes of heaven tarnish the character. 
who daily forgets this truth? These visi- |The bad opinion of men generally injures 
ble material developments are not life, but | its object. Thinking and acting merely for 
life’s frail scaffolding; and at that distant | \their good opinion, has alike demoralizing 
day when to this nation Time shall hold up | | influence upon the soul. 
his century-glass never more to be re-{ It isone thing to live in the affectionate 
versed, its final sands now run, this scaf- | heart of a generation, and quite another to 

























folding shall fall. Let us hope that asit tum- | 
bles to the ground, not merely the rotting 
materials, and walls half raised in weak- 
ness, of a spiritual tenement may be dis- 
closed,—our inward structure quite lost 
sight of, in long anxieties about the out- 
ward frames and stagings for building it up. 

After these speculations upon love for 
material development as a largely impel- 
ling motive to American action, we wibh to 
say a few words respecting another prin- 
ciple of great strength and equally gene- 
ral. The love of being in the hearts, and 
upon the tongues and pens of men, is, ac- 
cording to certain principles, either love 
of fame, of reputation, or of mere notoriety 


these triple forims, is coeval with the heart 
of man. Were all narrated deeds wrought 
by all other motives, swept from all histor- 
ic pages, those pages would still contain 
sufficient matter for any general reader. 


| pens. 
‘not so deeply offend the moral sense, as 


‘something beautiful. 


be bandied about upon its tongues and 
An aspiration for the former does 


does a hankering after the latter. 


Indeed, 


‘in the former, there may to certain minds 


of peculiar constitution and education, be 
The latter can but 
batten those vulgar tastes and ambitions, 
with which our time and country too rank- 
ly abound. Approval in the general bo- 
|som unvoiced into applause, may perhaps 
be safely wished for, since perhaps it may 
not much degrade. But let such approba- 


‘tion burst forth into loud words,and we have 


what is called fame, notoriety, praise, re- 


. | hown, applause, and reputation, than which 
This principle manifested in some one of | 


there have been no more desolating scour- 
ges of humanity, and than the hankering 
for which, there can be a no more ignoble 
passion. Ofapprobation there are but three 
great sources, God, one’s own conscience, 
‘and the world. The-characteristic of the 
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two former is stillness; might such like- | 
wise be a characteristic of the latter! 

In this country, the great distributors a 
National reputation are politics and litera- | 
ture. It is true that from the pulpit and | 
the bar, in some rare instances go forth | 


. ° . | 
voices which awaken thought in the far- | 


thest borders of our land. But so rare 
are these instances, and so professional are 
they in one case, and so sectarian in the | 
other, that, without impropriety, legal 
and clerical reputations may be classified 


among those which are not national but sec- | | 


tional. There are four sources of fame or | 
notoriety in Europe, which are totally un- 
known, or but feebly influential in the | 
United States. We allude to the fine arts, | 
the distinctions of rank, the large military | 
sphere, and in England, the sphere of mere- | 
ly fashionable life. 

How numerous ways soever may be open 
in this country, to sectional reputation, 
there exist but two avenues to truly na- 
tional fame. 


political may be pronounced to have indefi- | 
nite breadth, and likewise exceeding brev- 


ity;—since oftentimes but a few swift 
strides conduct to its very end. 


dom walked in that the very flowers over- 


grow it, its sides lined by no shouting | 
voices, and hardly at its distant end may | 
be heard but muffled beatings on the drum, | 


not of fame, but of simple — report. 
political noising-abroad, amounting in this 
instance to merest shameful notoriety, in 


that to hollow, clamorous, party or partial | 


puffings, beaten back by party denunciations 
equally hollow and equally clamorous, and 


in another to but occasional, respectful men- | 


tion in the newspapers, we may say at least, 


that itis of avery unsatisfactory and tran- | 


sient character. 
cends into the statesman, and calm posteri- 


ty rescues his name from the talons of | 


party, consecrating it to all good men and 
all good times, may we find something 
pleasant to the eye and gratifying to the 
heart. Observe, moreover, the uncounted 


and perhaps uncountable multitude of as-_ 


pirants in this sphere. From the chief 
magistrate down through congressmen, 
state legislators, political editoi 3, and indi- 
ters of “extraordinary disclosures,” to 


that bustling patriot who on October days | 


may be seen now at this corner, and now 
at that, with hand full of paper strips, and 
mouth cloquent in respectful salutations, 
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Of these two avenues, the — 
The lite- |i 


rary path-way is long and narrow, so sel- | 


As to | 


Not until the politician as- | 


(Cape 


‘of « whig ‘ticket, sir?”—“ democratic Sindest; 

sir,” the number is truly appalling. Reck- 
on up, only, the legislators who at twenty 
six small centers, and at the one great cen 
iter, do for seve ral months each winter, 
set quietly or noisily hatching laws,—and 
you shall find them numbering at the least 
four thousand. Truly, this business of 
| Governing—which after all is buta means, 
‘mark you, but a means—does absorb a me- 
lancholy amount of the time, talent and 
the toil of men; and if Fame would worthi- 
ly sound fourth the self-estimated deserts 
of so large a political host, she must needs 
have as many mouths as Rumor, a trumpet 
‘at each mouth, blowing over all lands, and 
' throughout all ages. Were the gross pro- 
duct of political ‘notoriety, created in each 
generation, packed up and transmitted en- 
tire to the remembering heart of its suc- 
cessor, posterity would soon sink beneath 
the ponderous burden. Happily, however, 
Nature in these days gives to our world, 
with every ten thousand respectably emi- 
nent politicians, at least one original mind. 
Posterity in strange forgetfulness, may con- 
clude to unburden itself of the politicians, 
in the ever-present recollection of that 
original mind. So sinks political note, no- 
toriety, reputation, and even political re- 
nown. Its very commonness reveals its 
worthlessness. Itis the triumphant crown 
of mediocrity and common-place—nay, too 
often of meanness, and sometimes even of 
infamy. It is an exponent neither of mer- 
it, nor of merit’s semblance, but of the 
blind gratitude of party. Its birth-place 
and cradle are party passion. Its life- 
breath is that passion’s breath. Its alli- 
ment is from the hand of party spirit. It 
has the same destiny of failure or success 
|with party, and it goes down to the same 


sepulchre, from whose memory shoot up 
but thorns and thistles. To desire politi- 
cal estimation for any noble ends which it 
‘might enable one to obtain, may not be un- 
‘worthy; but to desire it for its own sake, 
is a motive as narrow as it is vulgar. It 
is an estimation of the shallowest, most 
unsubstantial kind, and barren as the east 
wind. It comes and goes with a breath. 
‘In the swiftness of its birth, and the swift- 
ness of its decay to utter death, it may 
only be classed with those spiritual mush- 
rooms, generated for some brief spasmo- 
dic existence, in the hot-bed of party pas- 
sion. As perjury is not so much a des- 
troyer of the soul, as an exhalation from a 
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soul destroyed, so does the constant wish! One consequence of such constant re- 
for such estimation not so truly corrupt, | ference, by the press, to such low motive, 
as reveal to considering eyes, the evi- | must be plain toany one. Many authors, 
dence of moral taint. And yet we find |engaged in their works of literary art, in 
such motive very general—agitating most |silence ask, not, “am I, by my present 
American bosoms, and filling the hours | powers, striving to achieve a worthy duty,” 
of life with bitterness. Through its ener- | but, “am I thereby creating a popular ad- 
getic activity, the political arena is crowd- | miration of them;” not, “am I striving 
ed with strife, the national heart is torn | to enlarge and elevate the general heart,” 
by baleful animosities, the tongue drors|but, “shall I, by this effort, give my 
poison, and the only ends of earthly exis- |name to the general tongue.” Instead of 
tence are forgotten, /enquiring what change of moral or intel- 

With regard to the second remaining ectual position in readers, my thoughts 
source of national fame, we may at first | shall work, the question is, “ what will my 


say, that if reputation were truly some 
positive substantial blessing, the literary 
man has unquestionable need of it, since, 
in the general apprehension, there is noth- 
ing else in this country which may keep 
alive any motive to his intellectual activi- 
ty. Onthis matter, the language of the 
press, though not always uniform, is still 
not uninstructive. As an illustration of 
present prevailing standards of motive, it 
may lead any thinker to most sad infer- 
ences. Strange it is, that by so many 
tongues of this loud organ, the admiration 
and the praise of men should be so often 
referred to as a sufficient reason for lite- 
rary exertion! Strange, that the boiste- 


rous applause, not the sound benefit of | 


readers should be so frequently held upas 
the crowning reward of those who intel- 
lectually toil for them! Strange, that the 
motive of doing one’s duty, or of doing 
good to others should be daily pushed into 
the back ground, that the front place of 
honor and of influence may be occupied 
by that other motive, love of praise! We 
venture to say that for one literary notice 
in magazines or newspapers, wherein the 
author of an approved work is represented | 








as having done his duty, there do appear | 


twenty, representing such author as likely | 
to secure an enviable reputation. Truly in | 
this respect, the morality of the press isof a | 
How differ- | 


most questionable character. 


readers think of me.” Truly,the profound 
vanity and utter selfishness of such mo- 


itive, cannot, under any mask, disguise 


themselves. And so this literary age 
drifts about, amidst strangest currents, to 
a most strange destination. And so we 
have continual developments into French 
literature, and English imaginative writ- 
ing, and even American works—develop- 
ments that shall die with the age, for they 
are born of motives that work for the 
present, not for centuries, and, indeed, all 
time. Impelled by such motive, labored 
neither Milton norShakspeare. A strange 
moral dispensation, indeed, would humani- 
ty live under, were its noblest hearts and 
its best minds to be, through all ages, fed 
by vanity and selfishness. Gathering to- 


| gether, in a single apartment, all the pub- 


lished volumes of the present century, it 
might be curious to observe what one or 
two or ten of them all, any divinely pro- 
phetical bibliographer, looking at their 
titles, would rest his finger upon, as re- 
served for the large reward of immortalt- 
ty. Walking, with hands behind him 
crossed, from this duodecimo, by that oc- 
tavo, to yonder folio-shelf, he might sur- 
vey the wonderous multitudes with but 
an indifferent eye. The monstrari digito 
would do a general wrong if applied to 
one of them. They are candidates for 
time, not immortality. They are but voices 


ent is its language from the language of a|imploring present popularity, and pre- 
really Christian pulpit! The press ex-|sent popularity shall alone be echoed back 
horts genius to work and thereby secure |uponthem. ‘They were intended to grati- 
renown; the pulpit calls upon activity to |fy, not eternal wants, but present tastes, 
come forth into every sphere, and thereby | and they have accomplished their destiny, 
do its duty. 'The one invigorates a misera- | and henceforth is laid up for them a man- 
ble motive, the other appeals toa noble | tle of forgetfulness. They were begotten 
principle. Surely in the encouraging of in ambition, and ambition, too, of a most 
men to good, the voices of the pulpit, and | questionable sort; not generated itself by 
the voices of the press might sound in har- a good christian motive, and not aspiring 
mony. after the large amelioration of man. 
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Thinking, speaking, acting, and writing 
for applause, as an end, begets one of the 
most degrading fears—the fear of acting 
and thinking from a sense of duty, lest 
thereby such applause be withheld or dis- 
continued. Herein is one of its worst 
issues. It strikes down moral independ- 
ence. Place any man who, as lived lord 
Bacon, lives for fame, in some great per- 
sonal or popular crisis when two inward 
voices call, one the voice of conscience, 
bidding him do his duty—the other, love 
of applause, warning him against infideli- 
ty to his idol—and if his elective powers 
be not paralyzed by the novelty of his 
position, he kneels in ignominious worship. 
He neglects the supreme tribunal of God, 
and even the high jurisdiction of his own 
conscience, that he may stand acquitted at 
the bar of the world. A sense of duty, 
as has a thousand times been said, to be 
a thousand times forgotten, is the only 
high, and, if 1 may so say, the only sublime 

rinciple of human thought and action. 
n the presence of this principle, other 
motives dwindle and sink. Acting for the 


sake of intellectual, moral and religious | 


development in one’s self, though a noble 
motive, grows narrow by its side.  Act- 
ing for the sake of the inteilect, the heart, 
and the soul of others, though a motive 
yet nobler than the last, is still humbled 
in the comparison. It is the eternal and 
the great central principle, unworn by 
time, and unchanged by circumstance. 
It blooms ever vital in the heart of chris- 
tianity. Its golden crowns of triumph 
are the martyrdoms of all the past, wheth- 
er in the fires of the stake, or the fires of 
opinion. It may alone guide through the 
adversities and prosperities of life, and 


at that hour when, as we are instructed, | 


the soul shall see marshalled, all deeds 
done in the body, with their parent mo- 
tives behind them, only this shall stand 
serene, and be gilded as with light from 
Heaven. 

After what has been said about motives 
and their corresponding objects, it may 
perhaps, to an inquisitive reader, be a 
little curious to observe that some of the 
most notable achievments of man are 


wrought without any apparent motive at | 


all. This is strikingly the truth in the 
various artistical, or,as the Germans hap- 
pily say, the aesthetical spheres. If, how- 
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operates within the heart and intellect 
'very much as exuberant health and ani- 
mal spirits operate within the body. Our 
muscles, in the elastic vigor of childhood, 
\demand activity, not from any motive, 
but irresistibly, unconciously, for the sake 
'merely of that activity. So, in the high 
| spiritual spheres, some of the most marvel- 
‘ous results are produced by unconscious 
affections, and the unconscious intellect. 
‘In that beautiful circle of a family, where 
| flourish all lovely virtues in the presence 
of presiding love, it would be one of the 
harshest questions of utilitarianism, to ask 
‘of this brother, of that sister, or of either 
parent, from what motive their life of 
daily mutual kindness moved along—why 
one sacrificed dearest wishes without a 
sigh, or another watched, with eye un- 
closed, through the long night, by the bed 
of sickness,counting notthe hours. There 
is no motive here. There is pure, spon- 
‘taneous, unconquerable impulse. There 
|is no wretched calculation of profit or loss 
\tarnishing the angelic beauty of those 
acts. Through them are opened glimpses 
to that heaven in the human soul which, 
from our eyes, is so generally hidden by 
|the smoke and clouds of earthly passion. 
Passing from the family circle into the 
‘world, we find but rare such deeds of 
pure, unmotived goodness; yet they some- 
‘times take place, and chiefly in those 
hours of peril or of suffering, when man 
is hurried, from narrow meditation on 
‘himself, into a broad belief in the univer- 
‘sal brotherhood of humanity. Times of 
popular excitement abound in illustrative 
Instances, and through the blackness and 
|darkness of the French revolution, shine 
many glorious lights. 

We have self-relief—self manifestation, 
or self developement, not as a motive, but 
asa result. In artistical spheres, the im- 
pulse is very much like that which com- 
pelled Madame Roland, even when at the 
| foot of the scaffold, to call for her pen and 
|paper, that she might write down the 
\strange thoughts then rising within her. 
‘In poetry, painting, music, sculpture and 
‘eloquence, it is that inspiration, about 
‘which so much has been said and sung. 
Praxitiles would never have bequeathed so 
beautiful a Venus to the admiration of all 
ages, had he, in its execution, been think- 
ing of motives and effects,—of notoriety, of 





ever, to such efforts there be any motive, | pecuniary rewards, of benefiting mankind, 
it is the unconcious one of self-relief. It|or even of benefiting himself,—instead 
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of striving to embody the impatient ideal 
just born within his brain. Corresponding 
with our thought, is Webster’s remark 
about eloquence, that it bursts forth with 
original, native, spontancous force. This 
spontaneousness, or acting solely on one’s 
own accord, we have always held to be the 
author of all truly original creations. 
Why did Shakspeare conceive Macbeth, or 
any finest passages of that great drama? 
Surely not for the accidents of money or 
fame, of his own or of other’s benefit. 
Rather because, through reading and much 
meditating, Shakspeare became inspired 
with a great conception. His soul was 
burning with bright thoughts. His imagi- 
nation was full of images, struggling to 
clothe and utter them. The poet emanci- 
pated those thoughts and images into ut- 
terance. HadShakspeare lived in a desert 
world he would have written as he did, 
and in such world would have willingly 
worked from mere fullness of head and 
heart, all the great master spirits which 
time has seen. It is not the original, but 
the derived mind, which will not stir, un- 
less it be surrounded by motives, some 
cheering, and some lashing it onward. 
Genuine native spirits put forth their 
strength and beauty, as unconsciously and } 
spontaneously as do the oak and wild flower. 
There are then but twoclasses of means 
for determining the moral character of 
emotions, opinions and acts,—to wit, their 
causes or their consequences,—in other 
words, their motives, or their injurious and 
beneficial effects. In our classification of 
the truly worthy motives, with those which 
though unworthy, men are not ashamed to 
cultivate and avow, we of course place 
first—a sense of duty, which is only another 
name for instinctive love of right, and the 
reward of this motive is the approbation 
of God and one’s own conscience. Then 
shall come love of our fellow men, and 
and thereafter love of personal intellectual 
and moral elevation, which, by the way, 
begins to be tainted with selfishness.— 
Fourthly, we have love of reputation, 
and finally, at the bottom of the scale, 
love of material developement and love of 
money. The second standard of judgment, 
to wit,—the effects of emotions, opinions 
and acts,—may be left to Bentham and 
all utilitarians. And yet without such for- 
bidden test, it may be somewhat difficult to 
ascertain what moral life animates a large 


class of spiritual creations in the fine arts,| more ample opportunity for the gratifica- 


and many spontaneous offices, swift gush- 
ing from the heart, in various circles and 
crisesof human life. Several finest strains 
of Mozart, which have delighted, saddened 
and bettered those portions of humanity, 
happily within their influence, cannot be 
tried by the test of motive, since they 
sprang from the genius of a heart too 
young for the birth-place of principles. 
The sublimest paintings of Raphael owe 
their creation to an inspired pencil, not to 
motive, and they must be judged as well 
as known by their fruits. The same re- 
mark may be applied to some of the loftiest, 
nay to all loftiest poetry, to the best splen- 
dors of eloquence, and to many spontane- 
ous uncalculated achievements of heroic 
valor. ‘To premeditated acts may be ap- 
plied the guage of motive,—but what guage 
shall be applied to acts whose birth is too 
swift for motive? ‘To an interesting con- 
clusion shall we have arrived, if on analy- 
sis and generalization, we find that the 
holiest acts of the heart are unprompted 
as the mightiest creations of the intellect, 
owing their birth to some divine inspira- 
tion of the affections. This subject may 
engage our thoughts in a future num- 
ber. 
3: Bios 
elite 


HUMAN MISERY. 


“Ir is better,” says the Psalmist, “to go 
to the house of mourning than to the house 
of feasting.” Andwhy? There is some- 
thing in the sight and perception of human 
misery, that softens, melts, and refines the 
brittle, iron feelings of our selfish natures; 
as the fire of the furnace refines the gross 
ore of the earth, burning away the dross 
and earthy material, and leaving the un- 
injured metal, pure and perfect in its 
natural brilliancy. Man has made him- 
self by his habits, a cold, calculating, self- 
devoted being. His natural feelings of af- 
fection are frozen in the icy atmosphere of 
his selfishness, ordestroyed utterly by the 
breath of his hate and the gloomy morose- 
ness of his misanthropy. Sympathy is too 
often an idle extravagance, and the benevo- 
lence of the lip or the hand is but the der- 
nier resort of a lost character, or a mechan- 
ical effort of relief from an unpleasant duty. 
The obligations of charity are forgotten in 
the niggardness of his cupidity; and the 
pure sentiment of pity is banished, to give 
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tion of his love for profligacy, and the | 
groveling ambition of lucre. 

It is lite, and fashion, and luxury, and 
gold, that have made him thus, and noth- 
ing but the searching, soul-stirring real- 
ities of human misery, can bring the wan- 
dering _— callow us affections back to their 
home in the heart, and quicken the sensi- 
bilities of that leu to prompt and cheer- 
ful obedience to the teachings of love, and 
the yearnings of sympathy and social pity. 
Human misery must be seen and felt, in 
some one of its moving aspects and con- 
ditions, or it will fail to produce its pride- | 
subduing, heart-softening influence. With | 
the “ hearing of the ear,” and the cold at- 
tention of the mere outward senses, we | 
may listen to the thrice told tale of suffer- 
ing and anguish, unmoved to a solitary | 
tear of pity, or one emotion of anxious sor- | 
row. Such tales are things of every day | 
repetition, and they are unheeded from the | 
very carelessness of our manner of hear-| 
ing them. But from the sight, the con- | 
sciousness, the actual presence of a fiction | 
and distress, there is no appeal. The sigh | 
and the groan of wretchedness cannot be | 
presented with the pen; neither can the 
humility, the bitterness and sorrow of! 
want and wo, be portrayed with the pencil, 
or told with the tongue; but when the eye | 
sees it, and the ear hears—dead, dark and | 
earthy indeed, must be that heart, that can | 
turn away from the sight, unmoved, un- | 
warmed and unpitying. | 

I have often thought that there would 
not be so many unpitying hearts, if every | 
man would make himself more familiar | 
with the every day history of poverty, dis- | 
ease and want. Society is full of it—the cry | 
of anguish mingles discordantly with every | 
song of social rejoicing and gladness; but | 
the majority, the happy and the blest, being | 
above and away from it, never heed the | 
harshness of its tone, and are consequently | 
unaffected and unbenefitted by it. 


Yorick, 
—>>—_ 


TECUMTHE, 


THE LAST KING OF OHIQ. 


WHERE rolls the dark and turbid Thames, 
His consecrated wave along, 

Sleeps one, than whose, few are the names 
More worthy of the lyre and cong; 

Yet o’er whose spot of lone repose 
No pilgrim eyes are seen to weep; 

And no memorial marble throws 
Its shadow where his ashes sleep. 








Stop seeutinealiaenn Tecumthe lies; 
Behold the lowly resting place 
Of all that of the hero dies; 
The Cesar—Tully—of his race, 
Whose arm of strength and fiery tongue, 
Have won him an immortal name, 
And from the mouths of millions wrung 
Reluctant tribute to his fame. 


Stop—for ‘tis glory claims thy tear, 
True worth belongs to all mankind, 
And he whose ashes slumber here, 
Though man in form was God in mind ; 
What matter he was not like thee, 
In race and color—’tis the soul 
That marks man’s true divinity— 
Then let not shame they tears control. 


Art thou a patriot 7--so was he— 
His breast was Freedom’s holiest shrine; 
And as thou bendest there thy knee, 
His spirit will unite with thine; 
All that a man can give, he gave—- 
His life—the country of his sires 
From the oppressor’s grasp to save-—- 
In vain—quenched are his nation’s fires. 


Art thou a soldier? dost thou not 

O’er deeds chivalric love to muse ? 
Here stay thy steps——-what holier spot 

Couldst thou for contemplation choose ; 
The earth beneath is holy ground, 

It holds athousand valiant braves; 
Tread lightly o’er each little mound, 

For they are no ignoble graves. 


Thermopyle and Marathon, 

Though classic earth, can boast no more 
Of deeds heroic than yon sun 

Once saw upon this lonely shore, 
When in a gallant nation’s last 

And deadliest struggle, for its own, 
Tecumthe’s fiery spirit passed 

In blood, and sought his father’s throne. 


Oh, softly fall the summer dew, 
The tears of Heaven, upon his sod, 
For he in life and death was true, 
Both to his country and his God ; 
For oh, if God to man has given, 
From his bright home beyond the skies, 
One feeling that’s akin to Heaven, 
*Tis his who for his country dies. 


Rest, warrior, rest—though not a dirge 
Is thine, beside the wailing blast ; 
Time cannot in oblivion merge 
The light thy star of glory cast: 
While heave yon high hills to thesky, 
While rolls yon dark and turbid river, 
Thy name and fame can never die— 
Whom Freedom loves will live forever. 


C.A. J. 


[Sept. 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 


ABORIGINES OF OHIO. tribes of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, re- 


maining in the northern part of the State. 

But whether resident or not, the country for 

some distance west of the Pennsylvania 

line, certainly belonged tothem. From this, 

their western boundary, (wherever it might 

be, but certainly east of the Scioto,) the 

claims of the Miamis and Wvyandots com- 

menced. The claims of the latter were 

very limited, and cannot well be admitted 

to extend further south than the dividing 

ridge between the waters of the Scioto and 

Sandusky rivers; nor further west than 

the Auglaise; whilst the Miamis and their 

kindred tribes are conceived to be the just 
proprietors of the remaining part of the 

country northwest of the Ohio, and south 
of the southerly bend of Lake Michigan 
and the Illinois river. I am aware that 
this is not the commonly received opinion, 
and that a contrary one was promulgated 
more than eighty years ago, and sustained 
by the efforts of some of the most distin- 
guished men of our country. A subject 
which has engaged the attention of our im- 
mortal Franklin, and into the discussion of 
which, we are told, “the late De Witt Clin- 
ton, of New York, entered with much ar- 
dor,” will certainly not be deemed unwor- 
thy our attention on this occasion; even if 
it did not form a part ef the history of the 
country which we have embraced in our 
plan. The proposition against which I 
contend, asserts the right, at the period of 
which I am speaking, to all the country 
watered by the Ohio, of the Iroquois, or 
Six Nations, in consideration of their hav- 
ing conquered the tribes which original- 
ly possessed it. This confederacy, it is 
said, possessed “at once, the ambition of 
the Romans for conquest, and their mar- 
tial talents for securingit.” Like that cel- 
ebrated aucient people, too, they manifest- 
ed in the hour of victory, “a moderation 
equal to the valor displayed in achieving 
it; the conquered nations being always 
spared, and either incorporated in their 
confederacy, or subject to so small a tri- 





















SOME ACCOUNT OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE 
VALLEY OF THE OHIO.* 


BY WILLLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 


Havine given all the facts which I could 
collect, and some of the conjectures | have 
formed, in relation to the most ancient peo- 
ple who have inhabited our State, I next 
proceed to make some remarks upon the 
tribes who were our immediate prede- 
cessors. 

From our long acquaintance with these 
tribes, extending considerably beyond the 
commencement of our Revolutionary war, 
and from the intimate connection which 
has subsisted between them and us, since 
the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, it may 
be presumed that we are as well acquaint- 
ed with their history as we could be, when 
our reliance must be placed on their state- 
ments, and traditions, or by comparing 
those with the few facts which could be 
collected from other sources. 

The tribes resident within the bounds of 
this State when the first white settlement 
commenced, were the Wyandots, Miamis, 
Shawanees, Delawares, a remnant of the 
Moheigans, (who had united themselves 
with the Delawares,) and a band of Ottowas. 
There may also have been, at this time, 
some bands from the Seneca and Tuscaroras 


*We gladly avail ourselves of an early received 
copy of General Harrison’s Discourse on the Abo- 
rigines of the Ohio Valley, to present our readérs 
the interesting extract which follows. The pro- 
ductions of the pen of the venerable Ex-Gover- 
nor of the North-Western Territory, upon any 
subject connected with this region of country, 
constitute original authority, and are therefore pe- 
culiasly valuable, separate and apart from their 
literary excellence. Itis only to be regretted that 
he, and others of the surviving pioneers, cannot 
oftener be induced to record their vivid recollec- 
tions, and arrange for the press their accurate 
knowledge of the early times in the West.—Fora 
further notice of General Harrison’s Discourse, 


see the department of Literary Notices.—Eps. 
HesPeRian. 
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bute as to amount merely to an acknow- 
ledgment of the supremacy of their con- 
querors. That under the guidance of this 
spirit and this policy, they had extended 
their conquest westward to the Mississip- 
pi; and south to the Carolinas, and the con- 
fines of Georgia, a space embracing more 
than half of the whole territory of the 
Union, before the acquisition of Louisiana 
and Florida. I have nothing todo at this 
time with the conquests in other direc- 
tions; but I shall endeavor to prove that 
their alleged subjugation of the northwest- 
ern tribes, rests upon no competent au- 
thority; and that the favored region which 
we now call our own, as well as that pos- 
sessed by our immediate contiguous west- 
ern sisters, has been for many centuries, 
as it now is, 


“ The land of the free, and the home of the brave.” 


I neither dery the martial spirit of the 
Iroquois, nor the magnanimity of their po- 
licy to some of the tribes whom they sub- 
dued: both are well established. But I con- 


tend, that whilst they had a fair field for | 


the exercise of all they possessed of the 


. ° . . | . 
former, in a war with an ancient tribe of | the Indians. 


Ohio, they had no opportunity for the dis- 
play of the latter, from the indomitable 
valor of the comparatively small nation 
which had dared to oppose itself to the ex- 
tension of their power. Thata portion of 
the country was subdued both parties ad- 
mit; as they do also, that if the termination 
of this war enabled the Iroquois somewhat 
to extend the limits of their empire, they 
found it a desert, without a warrior to adopt 
into their nation, or a female to exhibit in 
their triumphant returns to their villages. 
[The author then proceeds to state the 
grounds upon which rest the claims of the 
lroquois to be considered the conquerors 
of the country stretching between the Ohio 
river and the northern lakes to the Missis- 
sippi, and contests, with arguments based 
on facts and reasonable inferences, the 
opinions advanced at different periods by 
Cadwallader Colden, Benjamin Franklin, 
De Witt Clinton, and others, with respect 
to the extension of their authority and ter- 
ritory by the Six Nations. This portion 
of the Discourse will perhaps be trans- 
ferred to our payes at some future time.— 
The author proceeds thus with his notice 
of the Indian tribes of the Ohio Valley :] 
At the general peace of Utretcht, in 1712, 
the French were made to acknowledge the 
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[roquois as being under the exclusive pro- 
tection of Great Britain. Asa counterpoise 
to the strength which the alliance with these 
tribes brought to their rival, the former 
soon employed themselves in securing the 
friendship of the more western tribes. But 
although these great rival powers became 
parties in the war which was kindled in 
{urope, upon the death of the Emperor, 


Charles VI., their subjects in the interior 


of the American continent; as well as the 
Indian tribes, were suffered to remain in 
quiet. But in that which was commenced 
in 1755, both parties claimed the assistance 
of their respective Indian allies. The Six 
Nations gave their powerful aid to the 
English, whilst the northwestern Indians 
ranged themselves on the side of the 
French, and contributed largely by their 
assistance, to the defeat of Gen. Braddock, 
and to procrastinate the fall of Fort Du- 
Quesne, and other western posts. The 
peace of Paris, in 1763, terminated the 
war between France and England; and the 
entire cession of all the French dominions 
in North America to the latter power, 
seemed to promise a lasting peace with 
Such, however, was not the 
case. One year of bloody war, after the 
English had gained possession of all the 
western posts, desolated the frontiers, and 
the important fortress of Michillimacki- 
nack was taken, and Detroit, Fort Pitt, and 
Niagara had nearly suffered a like fate. 
In these enterprises the Indians of Ohio, 
the Wyandots, Delawares.and Shawanees, 
acted a conspicuous part. A treaty of 
peace was at length effected, through the 
instrumentality of the Six Nations. It was 
not, however, kept with good faith by the 
Indians, who continued to commit occasion- 
al depredations upon the frontiers of Pean- 
sylvania and Virginia throughout the ten 
following years, until, the year 1774, a 
grand expedition under the command of 
the titled Governor of Virginia, against 
the Indians of Ohio, resulted in the celebra- 
ted battle of Kenhawa, by the left wing of 
the army, whilst that under the immediate 
orders of the Governor, penetrated toa 
short distance of the Shawanees’ towns on 
the Scioto, when a precipitate treaty was 
concluded, and the Governor hastened to 
his capital to provide against a storm of a 
different character, of the approach of 
which he had seen evidences which could 
not be misunderstood. Inthe year 1775, 
Great Britain determined to compel her 
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colonies to submit to her arbitrary man- 
dates, with that recklessness of means for 
which she has ever been remarkable,when- 
ever a purpose of aggrandisement or ven- 
geance, was to be secured by the influence 
of the trades, by large donations, and larg- 
er promises, engaged all the northwestern 
Indians in her cause, with a view to the 
devastation of the frontiers. Attempts 
were made by Congress to avert this cala- 
mity, by convincing the Indians that they 
had no interest in the quarrel, and that the 
wiser path was to observe a perfect neu- 
trality. Nothing can show the anxiety of 
Congress, to effect this object, in stronger 
colors than the agreement entered into 
with the Delaware tribes, at a treaty con- 
cluded at Pittsburgh, in 1778. By an arti- 
cle in that treaty, the United States pro- 
posed that a State should be formed, to be 
composed of the Delawares and other 
tribes, and contracted to admit them, when 
so formed, as one of the members of the 
Union. But this, as it might perhaps have 
been afterwards considered, enviable dis- 
tinction, weighed but little in the eyes of 
the Indians, compared to the present ad- 
vantages of arms and equipments, clothing 
and trinkets, which were profusely distri- 
buted by the agents of Great Britain. It 
is not my design to detain you with any of 
the details of this war, or that which im- 
mediately followed the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and which continued until the peace 
of Greeneville, in 1795. The latter, either 
belongs to the history of the adjacent 
States, or to the general history of the 
United States. But to give a general idea 
of the Indian tribes who have been once the 
residents and proprietors of our State, ab- 
stracted as much as possible from our own 
history. Nodoubt can be entertained that, 
although constrained to acknowledge the 


independence of the United States, the Go-| 


vernment of Great Britain still indulged 


the hope, that at some distant period it| 


would be able again to reduce them to sub- 
jection. 
for the close connection which they conti- 
nued to keep up with the tribes within our 
territorial boundary, and their constant and 
liberal supply to them of the means of 
committing depredations upon our settle- 
ments. For the first few years the mili- 
itary equipments were more cautiously | 
supplied. But after the failure of the ex-| 
pedition under Gen. Harmer, and the total | 
defeat of our army in May, 1791, under: 





No other reason can be assigned | 


the command of Gen. St. Clair, the govern- 

ment of Great Britain believed the propi- 

tious moment had arrived, so ardently 

wished for, to wipe off the stain fixed up- 

on their military renown, in their for- 

mer war with America, and again to re- 

place, in the diadem of their sovereign, 
what was denominated by the greatest of 
her statesmen, “ the brightest jewel that it 
had contained.” The mask was not, how- 
ever, entirely thrown off: for, in the spring 
of 1793, Great Britain tendered her servi- 
ces as a mediator of peace with the hostile 
tribes. ‘The offer was accepted, and three 
of our most distinguished citizens were com- 
missioned, under the guarantee of safety by 
the British, to meet the Indians at the Rapids 
ofthe Miami of the Lake. ‘This conference 
resulted in a conviction of the insincerity 
of the British, and that there was no hope 
of effecting a peace upon any honorable 
terms, but by first convincing the Indians 
of our military superiority. A lesson of 
this sort was in preparation for their use, 
under the auspices of one of the heroes of 
the Revolution. ‘The delay of a second 
summer, produced by the abortive negocia- 
tion, was employed by him to make its suc- 
cess more certain. On the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1794, within the bounds of our own 
State, and within view of the scene of the 
council the previous year, the eyes of the 
Indians were opened to the fallacies of 
British promises, and to their entire ina- 
bility to resist an American army, when 
properly directed. The aid furnished 
them by the British, being open and palpa- 
ble, fully sufficed to show their entire dis- 
regard of the principles of neutrality, but 
was still far behind their promises, and the 
expectations of the Indians. In despite of 
the opposition of the British agents, the !n- 
dian chiefs applied to the commanding gen- 
eral foran armistice. ‘This being granted, 
it was followed, in the succeeding year, by 
a general peace. The tribes which had 
been united in the war against the United 
States, were the Wyandots, Delawares, 
Shawances, Chippewas, Ottowas, Potowat- 
omies, Miamis, Eel river tribes, and Weas. 
The three last constitute, indeed, but one 
tribe, but in consideration of the country 
which was ceded by the treaty, being re- 
ally their property, this division of their 
nation was admitted by General Wayne, 
the commissioner, in order to give them a 
larger share of the annuities which were 
stipulated to be paid by the United States. 
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The above mentioned Indian tribes could | tated this plan, was proved in ‘the trial, 
not have brought into the field more than | | and confirmed the truth of the sententious 
three thousand warriors at any time, sav- | motto of a military society, even where 
ing the ten years preceding the treaty of |Indians are the enemies:—“ Scientia in 
Greenville, although a few years before | bello, pax.” 
the Miamis, alone, could have furnished | [t may be proper that I should say some- 
more than that number. The constant | thing more as to the character of the now 
war with our frontier, had deprived them | ‘scattered and almost extinct tribes which 
of many of their warriors, but the rava-|so long and so successfully resisted our 
ges of the small pox, was the principal | arms, and who for many years after, stood 
cause of this great decrease of their num- | in the relation of dependants, acknowledg- 
bers. They composed, however, a body |ing themselves under our exclusive pro- 
of the finest light troops in the world. | tection. Their character, as warriors, has 
And, had they been under an efficient sys- | been already remarked upon. Their bra- 
tem of discipline, or possessed enterprise | very has never been questioned, although 
equal to their valor, the settlement of the | there was certainly a considerable differ- 
country would have been attended with |ence between the several tribes, in this re- 
much greater difficulty than was encoun-|spect. With all but the Wyandots, flight 
tered in accomplishing it, and their final |in battle, when meeting with unexpected 
subjugation delayed for some years. The | resistance or obstacles, brought with it no 
W yandots, the leading tribe of the confede- | disgrace. It was considered rather asa 
racy, and that in whose custody the great | principle of tactics. And I think it may 
calumet, the symbol of their union, was | be fairly considered as having its source 
entrusted, had authority to call a council|in that peculiar temperament of mind, 
of the chiefs of the several tribes; to con- | which they often manifested, of not press- 
sult upon their affairs. But there was no | ing fortune under any sinister circumstan- 
mode of enforcing their decision, and the | ces, but patiently waiting until the chances 
execution of any plan of operations, that }of a successful issue appeared to be favo- 
might have been determined on, depended | rable. With the Wyandots, it was other- 
entirely upon the good pleasure of those | wise. Their youth were taught to consi- 
who were to execute it. At one time it der any thing that had the appearance of 
was thought, indeed, that they had adopted | an acknow ledgement of the superiority of 
the very judicious plan of cutting off the |an enemy, as disgraceful. In the battle of 
convoys of the army, by a constant suc-|the Miami Rapids, of thirteen Chiefs, of 
cession of detachments. This was, how- | that tribe, who were present, one only sur- 
ever, soon abandoned. And under the in- | vived, and he badly wounded. 
fluence of the confidence which they had; As it regards their moral and intellectu- 
acquired, as well in their valor as their al qualities, the difference between the 
tactics, from their repeated success, they | tribes was still greater. The Shawanees, 
again determined to commit the fate of | Delawares, and Miamis, were much supe- 
themselves and their country, to the issue | rior to the other members of the confede- 
of a general battle. ‘This was all that was| racy. I have known individuals among 
wanted by the Americancommander. By | them, of very high order of talents, but 
this fatal determination they had already | these were not generally to be relied upon 
prepared the wreath of laurels which was for sincerity. The Little Turtle, of the Mi- 
to adorn his brow, by their complete and | ami Tribé, was of this discription, as was 
total discomfiture. ' The tactics eink had |the Blue Jacket, a Shawanee Chief. I 
been adopted for the American Legion, | think it probable that Tecumthey possess- 
had been devised with a reference to all |ed more integrity than any other of the 
the subtilties, which those of the Indians | Chiefs, who attained to much distinction, 
were well knownto possess. It united the | but he violated a solemn engagement, 
apparently opposite qualities of compact-| which he had freely contracted, and there 
ness and flexibility, and a facility of ex- | are strong suspicions of his having formed 
pansion under any circumstances, and in |a treacherous design, which an accident 
any situation, which rendered utterly |only prevented him from accomplishing. 
abortive the peculiar tact of the Indiansin | Sinister instances are, however, to be 
assailing the flanks of their adversaries. | found in the conduct of great men, in the 
The correctness of the theory, which dic- | history of almost all civilized nations. But 
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these instances are more than counterbal- | 
anced by the number of individuals of 
high moral character, which were to be 
found among the principal, and seconda- 
ry Chiefs, of the four tribes above men- 
tioned. This was particularly the case 
with Tarhe, or the Crane, the Grand Sa- | 
chem of the Wyandots, and Black Hoof, | 
the Chief of the Shawanees. Many in- | 
stances might be adduced to show the pos- 
session, on the part of these men, of an un- | 
common degree of disinterestedness and | 
magnanimity, and strict performance of 
their engagements, under circumstances 
which would be considered by many as 
justifying evasion. But one of the bright- 
est parts of the character of those Indians, 
is their fond regard to the obligations of 
friendship. <A pledge of this kind, once | 
given by an Indian, of any character, be- | 
comes the ruling passion of his soul, to | 
which every other is made to yield. He 
regards it as superior to every other ob- 
ligation. And the life of his friend would 
be required at the hands of him, (or his 
tribe,) who had taken it, even if it had oc- 
curred in a fair field of battle, and in the 
performance of his duty asa warrior. An 
event might have occurred in the late war 
with Great Britain, and their allies, in 
which a most striking exemplification of 
this principle would have been exhibited. 
In the autumn of 1793, the chief, Stiff 
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of performing this sacred obligation, noth- 
ing remained but toconvince his friend how 
readily he would have died for him, and 
before his arm could be caught, he plunged 
a poignard in his bosom. I am satistied 








that this is not the proper time to inquire 


how far the United States have fulfilled the 
obligations imposed upon them by their as- 
suming, at the treaty of Greenville, the 
character of the sole protectors of the 
tribes who were parties to it, a stipulation 
ofien repeated in subsequent treaties. But 
[ will take this opportunity of declaring, 
that, if the duties it imposed, were not 
faithfully executed, during the Administra- 


‘tion of Mr. Jefferson,and Mr. Madison, as 


far asthe power vested by the laws in the 
Executive, would permit, the immediate 
agents of the Government are responsible, 
as the directions given to them were clear 
and explicit, not only to fulfil with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, all the treaty obligations, but 
upon all occasions, to promote the happi- 
ness of these dependant people, as far as 
attention and expenditure of money could 
effect those objects. 


—>——_ 


AN ALLEGORY. 


THE ZEPHYR AND THE ROSE-BUD. 


BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 


Knee, of the Seneca tribe, who had been | 


the friend of Gen. Richard Butler, who | 


had fallen on the fatal 4th of November 


1791, joined the army of General Wayne, | 


for the purpose of avenging his death. 
The advance upon the enemy having been 


arrested, from the lateness of the season, | 


and the troops placed in cantonments for 


the winter, impatient of the delay, the | 
Chief earnestly solicited the General to) 


go with a detachment to attack one of the 
positions of the enemy. This request was, 
of course, refused. 


vengeance would be offered in the spring. 


But the soul of the warrior could not brook | 


this delay. To the officer with whom he 
lodged, he expatiated upon the insupport- 
able weight by-which his mind was op- 


pressed, at the postponement of the day | 
of retribution for the death of his brother, | 
whose spirit was constantly calling on him | 


for vengeance. Upon one of these occa- 
sions, he said, that, denied an Opportunity 


To satisfy him, and to | 
prevent his going alone, the General in- 
formed him that an ample opportunity of | 


A ZepuyRr, one morn, with a Rose-bud in love, 
Look’d from his pavillion of brightness above, 
And seeing the delicate Rose-bud beneath, 
Resolved now his vows of devotion to breathe: 
Weil knowing the pow’r of a splendid array, 
He stole the first sunbeam he met in his way ; 
Then under a beautiful cascade he flew, 

And emerg’d all bespangied with glittering dew. 


Thus splendidly drest, and thus richly besprent, 

On his way to the garden he hastily went; 

And soon by the fair blushing Rose-bud appears— 
Her cheeks wet with dew-drops—like beauty in tears. 


In a moment his lips to the fair one’s he prest, 
And words of deep fondness and passion addrest ; 
She loves, but a maidenly modesty shows, 

And her half-open’d leaves in an instant re-close. 


But he presses his suit, and gives voice to his woe ; 
Vows, raves, and entreats her some favor bestow : 


She, pure, unsuspecting, deems him also true, 

And, opening her leaves, spreads her charms to his view. 
But false were the vows that he made the fair lower— 
And she wept, but too late, ’neath his ravishing power : 
Of her fragrance he rifled his beautiful prey, 

And the poor Rose soon faded and withered away. 
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THE COMPACT. 
A GERMAN STORY. 


“Truth is strange! stranger far than fiction!” 


Tue night was already far advanced, 
and still the officers of an Austrian regi- 
ment of Hussars sat round their table in 
Vienna, apparently with the same uncour- 
teous determination as one thus expressed 
in an old Scotch song :-— 

«It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie; 


She shines sae bright to wyle us hame, 
But by my troth shell wait a wee.” 


And certainly, judging from the appear- 
ance of things, she was likely to wait for 
their departure rather longer than would 
have been consistent with her duties to the 
rest of the world. 

The party consisted of nine persons, 
most of them being in the prime of man- 
hood, although there were two or three 
among them who could scarcely have 
reached that age when men are supposed 
to be able to act discreetly for themselves: 
all, however, seemed to be on an equality, 


and all (even if not at that moment scen| 


to the best advantage) presented those un- 
deviating marks of gentle birth and high 
breeding, which are never to be mistaken, 
and which, when added to the manly bear- 
ing of the accomplished soldier, constitute, 
perhaps, the most perfect specimen of the 
“Genus Homo.” 

The room in which they were assem- 
bled, was of an oblong shape, and although 
the furniture it contained had premature- 
ly lost much of its original freshness and 
beauty, by reason of the rude treatment 
to which it had been subjected, it still bore 
the marks of former elegance: the red 
damask curtains, which fell in heavy folds 
over every window from the tarnished 
beak of the gilded eagle which surmount- 
ed them, might have been cleaner, and 
more neatly arranged! The rich Turkey 


carpet, (itself a luxury in those parts,)| 


though it only*covered a small space in 
the center of the room, was soiled with 
stains which the ill-natured might have 
hinted to be those of wine; whilst the por- 
trait of a great statesman, which hung 
over the fire-place, had become so clouded 
and dingy, as to render the lineaments as 
difficult to discern, as his own dark and 
mysterious policy. 


shapes and sizes occupied the table where 
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several empty ones, as though in illustra- 
tion of the effects which they produce, 
were lying prostrate, and were only pre- 
vented from rolling unheeded away from 
a scene in which they were now neither 
useful nor ornamental, by having come in 
contact with the decanters and claret jugs 
that stood in their way. ‘There were the 
red wines of Burgundy and Bordeaux, to- 
gether with those which are the delicious 
produce of the vineyards that border the 
Rhine; and their tapering, long-necked 
bottles, with corks three inches in length, 
formed a curious contrast with those stunt- 
ed, square-shaped vials, which, being 
twisted round with straw, might be sup- 
posed to contain the perfumed “ Maraschi- 
no di Zara,” or some of those hundred-and- 
one kinds of “ Chasse Cafe,” for the ma- 
nufacture of which the French are so de- 
servedly famous. A few small dishes of 
dried fruits were also scattered over the 
table, but at such long distances, that it 
appeared as though the strong light that 
emanated from the richly cut chandelier 
which hung from the ceiling, was not suf- 
ficient to allow their being noticed amid 
the crowd of bottles which surrounded 
them, and which, in fact, seemed to have 
entirely monopolized the attention of those 
who sat at the feast. 


The individuals in question appeared, 
however, to have a very good idea of en- 
joying themselves, and to be not often in 
the habit of refusing, for mere form’s 
sake, anything that might contribute to 
their creature comforts; as certainly the 
singularity of their dress, and the easy 
(because habitual) manner in which they 
were lolling indolently in their well-stuff- 
ed chairs, intimated a greater regard for 
personal ease and comfort, than for the 
maintenance of those constrained and 
irksome observances, from which the En- 
glishman, bred only in accordance with 
the formal laws of his own stiff society, 
would have deemed it sacrilege to deviate. 
Seven out of the nine then having doffed 
their ornamented and tightly-fitting coats, 
had very wisely replaced them by loose 
flowing “robes de chambre” of richly flow- 
ered silk or brocade; whilst the other two, 
though they retained the uniform of the 
regiment, had still so far acceded to the 
general custom, as to wear a round velvet 
cap, beautifully worked with gold thread, 
similar in form, if not in fancy, to those 


that covered the héads of their compan- 
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ions. They were Germans—need it then | I drink this to the s 
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peedy improvement of 





be said that each man was furnished with | your taste.” So saying, he emptied the 
his pipe? indeed, the caps just mentioned | contents at a draught, although his spark- 
were worn for no other purpose than to| ling eyes, and rather excited manners, 
screen the hair from the fumes of tobacco| were proofs that, however good the pro- 
which constantly floated through the room) scription might be for others, he was not 


during their convivial meetings, and which, 
though not otherwise disageeable to them- 
selves, had proved an atmosphere as in- 
jurious to the good looks of their furniture 
in general, as to those of the minister 
whose portrait was hanging above them. 

“ And so it is positively your real. opin- 
ion, Seckendorf!” exclaimed a young man 
at the end of the table, and who evident- 
ly spoke in continuation of some previous 
conversation, “so it positively is your 
real opinion that one flask of wine from 
the vineyards of Medoc is worth a dozen 
of that which grows upon the hights of 
our own Hocheimer?” 

“Positively!” replied he who was thus 
addressed, but without removing the amber 
mouthpice of his richly-ornamented Mere- 
schaum from his lips, “ Positively!” 

“ And may it be allowed to one who is 
patriotic enough to differ with you in this, 
to ask your reasons, Herr Graf, for such 
an absolute preference?” returned the oth- 
er, as he twisted the point of his fondly- 
cherished moustache between his finger 
and thumb. 

“T have but one,” replied he, “ and it is, 
that my palate is better pleased with the 
flavor of the one than the other: have | 
need of any better?” 

“Our friend is sententious to-night,” re- 
joined one of those who have been de- 
scribed as retaining their uniforms, and 
whose long, drooping epaulets, showed 
that he held the rank of captain. “But | 
know why it is; the dull wines, whose fla- 
vor he commends so strongly, have not 
the power of inspiring those who drink 
them with either eloquence or wit! Their 
fumes may mount to the brain, but ina 
cloud so thick and heavy as to paralyze 
its actions, instead of quickening them!— 
to dim the natural brilliancy of its ideas, 
instead of adding to them!—and, in short, 
to rob the mind of its existing powers, 
instead of filling it with new ones! They 
cannot warm thé heart like this,” he con- 
tinued, as he poured out a bumper of Rude- 
sheimer into the largest division of his 
double giass; “No, no; mien leiber freund, 
take to our own Rhenish if you be wise, 
or would be happy, and in the meanwhile 


| overwise to try its efficacy upon himself. 


“T do believe,” rejoined the other, laugh- 
ingly, so soon as the ample volumes of 
smoke which he had inhaled, had curled 
in a gentle, but long-continued stream from 
his lips, “I do believe that you are partly 
right in what you have uttered, for of a 
surety you appear to be the very incarna- 
tion of those delightful emotions which 
you say are only to be excited by the wine 
you so strenuously recommend both by 
precept and example. It does, indeed, 
seem in your case not to have belied the 
eulogy you have pronounced upon it! I 
will, therefore, believe for your sake that 
its qualities are excellent; but shall I on 
that account agree to your conclusion, that 
the exquisite wines of Bordeaux are worth- 
less, save in the possession of similar 
properties to that fabled stream, whereof 
whosoever drinks, becomes necessarily 
dull and oblivious? Surely not! and as 
to a want or deficiency of taste, whether 
intellectual or sensual, (for in this case it 
may be either) I might with equal justice 
accuse you, seeing that I should have ex- 
actly the same reasons for doing so as 
yourself.” 

‘Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed the other; 
“centlemen, I call you all to witness that 
I was wrong in supposing that the wines 
of Bordeaux deadened instead of bright- 
ening the mental faculties! Why, there 
was a speech worthy of a doctor of laws, 
at once argumentative, logical, and lumin- 
ous—(said I voluminous by mistake.) Oh! 
commend me to your Bordeaux in future, 
whenever it becomes necessary to play the 
orator!” 

“J have often before had occasion to 
admire your powers of railery,” answered 
Seckendorf, who now, for the first time ap- 
peared to be somewhat moved by the sar- 
casms of his mercurial friend; “and I 
have as often wondered why they were 
always most keenly exerted in proportion 
as the subject of them was weak and un- 
important; but now,” he paused abruptly, 
and then continued in a lighter tone, 
“however, I have no mind to carry on the 
discussion in the same animated strain as 
yourself; so prithee let the matter rest; 
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and though [ cannot convince you that the 
wines | speak of are the best, at least you 
will do me the credit to believe that I sin- 
cerely think so, and that they might pos- 
sibly be found as powerful a stimulus to 
wit and satire, if J also felt disposed to 
prove their capabilities in my own per- 
son.” 

“Hark to the advocate of the sour wines 
of France,” replied the impetuous and 
unrelenting Lowenstein; “ but heaven for- 
bid that we should drive him to this last 
proof of their excellence, for then we 
should all have to yield at once, astounded 
by the power and daring which I plainly 
see are derivable from such a source, 
but Ps , 

“By the God of my fathers, but this is 





beyond a joke!” exclaimed Seckendorf, | 


starting on his feet; “whatever may be 
our opinion of the matter, Herr Grafvon 
Exeenven, I believe that, without the same 
incentive you have mentioned to urge you 
on to low bravado, you would never have 
dared to insinuute 5 
* Ah! dared, said you?” 
“Such was my word, Herr Graf. n 
“J am sorry for it, Seckendorf,” he re- 








plied, after a moment’s pause; “I could | 
have forgiven you the rest, as, though the | 


retort was somewhat bitter, I had brought 
it on myself; but you must answer me 
for that word.” 

_The rest of the party (who, never anti- 
cipating so serious a termination tosoappar- 
rently unmeaning a discourse, had hitherto 
taken no steps to prevent it) now rose at 
once, and, making light of the matter, en- 
deavored to appease the fiery spirits of the 
two friends, and to restore them to their 
customary amity, for both of them being 
highly esteemed by the members of the 
corps, they were unwilling that they should 
proceed to extremities upon so foolish a 
misunderstanding. It was accordingly re- 
presented to them that not even the rigo- 


rous laws of their own code of honor would | 
warrant them in pursuing this quarrel to | 


the extent which their words implied; and 
so well did they act the part of mediators 
on this occasion, and so efficient was their 
friendly interference, that they at last suc- 
ceeded in extracting from each a positive, 
though reluctant promise that no duel should 
take place between them upon the matter. 
With this assurance they remained satis- 
fied, and the affair was considered at an 
end; but the previous hilarity of the party 
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‘was completely destroyed, for the two 
friends, whose hasty tempers had so un- 
fortunately clashed together, continued si- 
lent and thoughtful, whilst the others, who, 
with good sense and politeness, endeavor- 
ed to carry on among themselves a conver- 
; sation upon one of the numerous topics of 
the day, soon gave it up when they found 
that they were unable to maintain it with 
|any spirit in consequence of the disagree- 
‘able event which had occurred to disturb 
‘the harmony of their society. Under these 
‘circumstances, they began to make ar- 
rangements for their departure, and then, 
dispersing in different directions, with the 
'usual phrase of “ schlaven sie whol,” they 
betook themselves to their several quar- 
ters. 
The system of duelling is (or was) car- 
ried toa frightful extent in the cavalry 
regiments of the Austrian army, the officers 
‘of which have the most absurd ideas of 
their superiority over those who belong to 
the troops of the line. The propriety of 
‘their laws on this subject appears never 
ito have been questioned by any of them, 
although they are so severe as to merit the 
‘name of sanguinary, for the slightest of- 
fence, however unintentional, is a suffici- 
ent warranty for demanding a_ hostile 
/meeting; and as an apology is considered 
|to be, if not exactly a sign of cowardice, 
jae any rate todenote a want of proper 
|martial spirit, it is, of course, but very 
‘seldom rendered. In these encounters the 
_small sword or sabre is the weapon almost 
‘always employed, and it is therefore 
scarcely necessary to point out how much 
‘more fatal they must be than when a hur- 
ried pistol shot decides the matter: indeed, 
it may be said that if one of the combatants 
be not killed upon the. spot, he is at Jeast 
‘maimed or disfigured for life, for when 
'swords are once crossed in earnest there 
| must be bloodshed before they are sheath- 
‘edagain. Tis, in truth, a dreadful and 
appalling custom, look upon it as we will; 
and albeit, the knowledge that they will 
_be thus fearfully called upon to answer for 
\their words, may make men more correct 
'in their conduct towards each other, and 
|more careful in their conversation, yet 
‘who will not confess that even these ad- 
vantages are purchased at too high a price? 
| As consenting parties to the policy of re- 
taining this powerful curb upon the licen- 
| tiousness of society, and therefore holding, 
‘from the mere force of habit, most per- 
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verted notions upon all points of honor, it | severally léft their houses with the inten- 
is to be supposed that the unfortunate oc- | tion of seeking each other, and of consult- 
currence of the evening weighed heavily | ing on the means of wiping away that dis- 
upon the minds of the two individuals con-| grace which, in spite of the opinions of 
nected@ with it; and though they had been | their friends, they considered must attach 
companions from their very boyhood, and, | to them, until their quarrel had been set- 
with their progress to man’s estate, their tled by the usual appeal to arms. They 
intimacy had ripened into a purer friend- | met in one of the neighboring streets, and, 
ship than that scarcely to be defined feeling | after a few words of explanation, walked 
that men have towards the mere compa-| together towards the public promenade, 
nions of their pleasures, yet so strongly | which, being at that hour deserted, was a 
were they imbued with the opinions in| place where they would be enabled to con- 
which they had been bred, that they found | verse freely, without any danger of being 
it difficult, if not impossible, to pass over | overheard. With what absorbing interest 
a small affront even from one another. would he who studies human nature, in or- 

They both of them belonged to two of} der to understand the acts of men, have 
the highest families in Hungary, among | listened to their discourse! Calmly and 
the haughty nobles of whom the represen- | slowly did they go over in detail the inci- 
tatives of the houses of Lowenstein and/ dents of the previous evening; each in his 
Seckendorf were considered as magnates; | turn reminding the other of some word or 
and their high hereditary rank, added to | circumstance that had escaped his memo- 
their enormous wealth, (for the nobility of | ry; and calmly and distinctly, without the 
Hungary are, perhaps, as rich as any in| least appearance of anger, did they both 
the world,) gave them so much influence | express their conviction, that, consistently 
and power in their own territory, that) with their ideasof honor(!) they could not 
these could scarcely have been greater in, meet again as friends until something had 
the strictly feudal times of their ancestors. | been done in extenuation of the affront they 

Adolph von Lowenstein was twenty-| had mutually given and received! Yet 
three yeurs of age, and, though so young, | how was it to be accomplished? The usual 
was the head of his family, for his father | way was closed against them, for they had 
had died about ten months before the date | severally pledged their words that no duel 
of this story, leaving him heir to his im-| should take place between them, and yet 



































mense possessions: but the hereditary hon- 
ors of Ulric Seckendorf (though three | 
years older) were yet only in expectancy, | 
for his father still lived. They had enter- | 
ed the same regiment at exactly the same | 
time, and their gradual rise in it from ca- 
dets toa higher rank had been also simul- | 
taneous: their friendship seemed to in- 
crease daily; they were constantly toge- 
ther, in barracks, the promenade, or the | 
theater, so that they went by the name of | 
the “two friends:” and this was the foot-| 
ing on which they stood one to another on 
that evening when the foolish altercation 
already described took place, and which | 
was the occasion of the most extraordinary 
compact ever entered into between man 
and man. 

From circumstances which came to light | 
long afterwards, it appears that both of | 
them, on reacliing their homes, instead of | 








they felt convinced that they must peril 
their lives somehow, one against the other, 
before they should be satisfied! 

Will this be believed? Ofa surety it 
may well be doubted, for it is scarcely 
credible; but it is nevertheless absolutely 
and literally true! 

“T have it,” said Lowenstein, decidedly, 
after some moments’ consideration; “and 
though it may appear even to you a dread- 
ful alternation, yet, as you feel your honor 
to be tainted, I know you too well to sup- 
pose that you will refuse to avail yourself 
of it, when you must feel that, under the 
circumstances, there is no other efficient 
means by which it may reguin its purity. 
Follow me!” 

They retraced their steps, taking the 
direction of the town, where they quickly 
arrived, and then turning down one of the 
narrow streets in the suburbs, they enter- 
















returning to sleep during the small portion | ed the billiard-room of a large but dirty 
of the night which yet remained, sat brood-| estaminet situated near the middle of it. 
ing abstractedly until the morning, and, The table was already engaged, and the 
that, with the first dawn of day, impelled | jaded looks of the players told that they 
by similar feelings of wounded pride, they | had spent the night in their present occv- 
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pation. They mounted to the first floor, | himself, appeared to have been suddenly 
which was empty, and then calling the | turned to stone! The ball which Secken- 
marker, Lowenstein desired him to place | dorf had continued to hold in his hand fell 
a red and a white ball into a receptacle, | heavily to the ground, and aroused them 
whence they might be drawn out singly, | from their waking trance. 
without the possibility of distinguishing, “”Tis well!” said Lowenstein, firmly, af- 
the difference between them: he according- | ter a deep expiration; “tis well! the peril 
ly placed them into one of those small | was the same to both, and I will abide the 
bags which the lower classes in Germany | issue! Seckendorf, we may be friends 
use for carrying their tobacco, and draw- again, for our wounded honor is now made 
ing the string closely laid it on the table: | whole!” 
he was then ordered to withdraw, when| A deep sigh, almost amounting to a 
Lowenstein thus addressed his compan- | groan, was the only answer he received, 
ion :— _ for Seckendorf, after wringing his proffered 
“You have seen the two balls fairly | hand in silent anguish, with almost pain- 
placed, and my proposition is this: let us| ful violence, dashed down the stairs into 
draw lots to decide which of us shall draw | the street, whither he was soon afterwards 
the first ball, and then let it be understood | followed by the other. 
between us, that he to whose lot the red| It is of course to be supposed that each 
one falls, shall kill himself within a year of them had sworn to maintain the most 
Srom this day—the mode of death being left | inviolable secrecy upon the subject of their 
entirely to the choice of him who is to suffer | meeting, and therefore when they met 
uw!” their comrades in the evening as usual, not 
Startled at the abruptness of his horri-} the smallest hint was given that could lead 
ble proposal, Seckendorf remained silent | them to imagine that their well-meant in- 
for some moments—the blood left his | terference had proved so futile: thus (being 
cheeks, and a slight shudder quivered | entirely ignorant of the events of the morn- 
through his frame: but he recovered him-| ing) they one and all congratulated them 
self in an instant, and, considering that he upon the happy termination of a dispute 
was bound in honor(!) to accept even! which seemed to threaten serious conse- 
this unprecedented challenge, he at once | quences: in fact, everybody appeared to be 
consented to incur his share of peril in the | in good spirits, with the exception of Seck- 
fearful venture! The lots were accord- | endorf, who left the table at a very early 
ingly drawn, and the privilege of choos-| hour,and who had remained so silent and 
ing (if indeed it could be called a choice) | abstracted that nothing but the recollection 
devolved upon him. His face was deathly | of yesterday’s occurrence could have saved 
pale, and his lips bloodless, as he drew | him from the jests of hiscomrades. Low- 
near the table, but his countenance was | enstein, on the contrary, seemed even gay- 
expressive of firmness and resolution, as, | er than usual—he laughed loudly, he talk- 
with a steady hand, he drew back the | ed incessantly, he drank deeply—although 
strings which closed the mouth of the bag. one who watched him closely might per- 
Then turning away his head he thurst in| haps have discovered that his gaiety was 
his hand, and, slowly withdrawing it, as if) more forced than natural, and that he only 
willing to delay the certainty of his doom, | resorted to these means in order to conceal 
the white ball was closely clenched in his | the real feelings of a heart but ill at ease. 
nervous grasp! whilst the other and the} On the following morning, Lowenstein 
fatal one (whose color was surely emblem- | applied for a month’s leave of absence, 
atical of the use to which it had been| which, being granted, he set out for his 
applied) of course remained as the lot of own domains, where, after preparing the 
hiscompanion. During these few but anx-| means for raising a large sum of ready 
ious moments, Lowenstein had remained | money, he occupied himself entirely on 
with hisarms folded upon his breast, erect | business affairs, and in “ setting his house 
and motionless, though the fixity of his | in order;” all of which being concluded to 
gaze, the compression of his lips, and his| his satisfaction, he returned to Vienna, 
dilated nostrils, told how intense was his | abouta weck before his term of leave had 
interest in the scene; and now that it was | expired, and then instantly commenced a 
over, he still stood in the same position, | life of such ceaseless debauchery and dis- 
face to face with his adversary, who, like | sipation, as frequently to create doubts of 
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his sanity in the minds of those who had 
been previously acquainted with him. At 
all times rather extravagant, he now be- 
came profuse in every item of his expen- 
diture: the most costly carriages thronged 
his court-yard without the remotest chance 
of ever being used!—a hundred horses 
were fed and pampered in the stables; and 
as to the domestics, “their name was le- 
gion!” His nights and days were spent in 
the unremitting pursuit of pleasure and 
excitement of every kind. He made him- 
self the patron alike of poets, musicians, 
actors, philosophers, buffoons and charla- 
tans, and his house was more generally 
the resort of the wanton and licentious, 
than the honorable or virtuous. But he 
was evidently reckless of consequences, 
and only seemed to live in the midst of 
excitement and revelry, without the small- 
est care of the world’s opinion. 

Of course, many and marvellous were 
the reasons assigned for such extraordina- 
ry conduct; and as he became the univer- 
sal talk of the town, it may well be sup- 
posed that the ears of his “lady love,” 
of his betrothed, though deserted bride, 
were often startled by heart-rending sto- 
ries of his profligacy! To her, this sud- 
den change had something appalling in it, 
and many a weary hour had she passed in 
maddening speculations as to what could 
have produced it; but she suffered not 
alone; for though every pang he had to 
struggle with, as a part of his dreadful lot 
might have been borne with fortitude, yet 
this estrangement was to him like the tear- 
ing of his dear “ heart-strings!” 

He, Seckendorf, the companion of his 
youth, the friend of his boyhood, and it 
may be said, the innocent cause of all, how 
fared he in the estimation of himself? He 
had lived for some time in constant fear 
and wretchedness; for the day had not been 
fixed, and when he laid him down at night 
he was never certain that the tale of hor- 
ror might not be sounded in his ears on 
waking; but latterly he had dared to hope! 
for as the proscribed period drew near its 
close, and still found Lowenstein absorbed 
in the reckless pursuit of pleasure, he had 
supposed it possible that he might neglect 
to fulfil their dreadful compact! And then, 
although he could never speak of him 
again, his blood would not be called for at 
his hands. Alas! he utterly misconceived 
the meaning of those very acts which, 
like the symptoms of a disease, should have 
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taught him the real nature of the cruel 
malady which preyed upon the mind of 
its wretched victim. It was evident that 
he bore so keenly in mind the horrid fate 
which awaited him, that he could not think 
upon it with fortitude, and therefore re- 
sorted to every kind of excitement, in or- 
der to drive it from his thoughts until the 
period had come, when it could no longer 
be postponed. It was but too evident that 
he did not intend to break the devilish com- 
pact he had made; as the very manner in 
which he threw away the means of life, 
told how plainly he felt that he should ne- 
ver want them. Can any thing be con- 
ceived more terrible than this? not only to 
know the very hour at which we are to 


|die, and therefore to crawl through life 


with the cold hand of death,Apon our shoul- 
der; but to feel also the manner of it must 
shut us out forever from the mercy of of- 
fended heaven! Oh, horrible! 

Exactly twelve months from the even- 
ing of that day, which was the epoch of the 
commencement of this narration, there 
was a grand bal masque at the house of the 
Ambassador to the imperial court of 
Vienna. In the motley crowd there were 
characters of all kinds, from the buffoon 
to the knight templar,and many who min- 
gled in the gay crowd were, on that evening, 
to their infinite dismay, reminded of their 
most secret peccadilloes, by those who be- 
ing better disguised than themselves, had 
it in their power to pursue their malicious 
pastime without the chance of discovery. 
Lowenstein was present in the dress of a 
Spanish grandee, which was well calcula- 
ted to exhibit his symmetrical figure to ad- 
vantage. Hisshort gold-embroidered vel- 
vet cloak hung carelessly over his left 
shoulder, leaving his richly-worked satin 
vest exposed to view, whilst the plume of 
ostrich-feathers which nodded from his 





|jewelled hat, drooped so low upon his face 


as to conceal his features nearly as well 
as some of the masks which, for the sake 
of coquetry or affectation, were merely 
held by the hand, instead of being duly 
fastened over the face. He had been ex- 
tremely gay during the early hours of the 
evening, dancing almost incessantly, and 
leading on the waltzers with such unwearied 
spirit, as to appear entirely proof against 
fatigue; but as the night advanced he had 
retired with his partner from the blaze of 


'the brilliantly lighted saloon, and was ob- 


served toenter the conservatory with her, 
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whence the fragrant exotics gave a delight- self, and then he thus fearfully fulfilled it. 
ful freshness to the air. The tale is ended! and for the melancho- 
The lady in question was young and ly satisfaction of those who may be unwill- 
beautiful, and though it was evident from | ing to believe that such a thing could ever 
her mien and bearing, that she belonged to | come to pass, it may be mentioned that 
a far higher order, she was dressed in the | there are several now living who can vouch 
costume of a peasant of the canton of Zu- | for its perfect truth—London New Monthly 
rich. Nothing could be more simple than | Magazine. 
this attire, for, save that her head-dress 
of black lace, which resembled the out- | 
stretched wings of a gigantic butterfly, was 
secured by means of a smal! diamond | 
brooch, which might be likened to the bo- | 
dy of the insect, she wore no ornaments of | 
any kind; as the bracelet of dark hair | 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 
BY JAMES H. PERKINS, ESQ. 


«« Now lend the eye a terrible aspect, 

Set firm the teeth, and stretch the nostrils wide, 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To its full hight.” Henry V. 


















which encircled her left arm (and which 
so strongly resembled the color of his who | 
stood by her side, as to lead any one to 
imagine they* were the same) although 
clasped with gold, could scarcely be called 
so. Those who watched them on this eve- 
ning, (and the prying gaze of many were 
upon them,) say that during the brief in- 
terview the lady’s looks were sad, and 
that many a tear, after trembling fora mo- 
ment in her dark blue eyes, fell heavily | 
upon her pallid cheek; while he, though he | 
spoke with all the forced calmness of de- | 
spair, was evidently dreadfully agitated! | 
The strokes upon the silver bell of the | 
enamelled dial at their side were heard to | 
chime the three quarters; he staried as if | 
the fangs of an adder had suddenly pierced | 
his flesh, and these concluding words of | 
their discourse reached the ears of the} 
standers-by—“Amilie, I cannot! I dare not! | 
I have already staid too long; for I have | 
an engagement to fulfil before midnight, | 
or my honor is lost! Farewell!” He | 
passed hurriedly through the crowd which | 
thronged the saloon, taking no notice of | 
the numerous inuendoes of his masked as- | 
sociates, and springing down the marble | 
stair-case, he entered his carriage, which | 
whirled him away with great rapidity from | 
the festive scene. | 
It wanted still a few minutes to midnight, | 
when the neighborhood of ———-— was. 
aroused by the report of a pistol-shot! It 
came from the bed-room of Lowenstein. | 
His servants entered with fear and trem- | 
bling, and there upon his couch, with the | 
fatal instrument by his side, lay the lifeless | 
corpse of their master, his rich apparel | 
still unremoved, spattered with brains and 
blood! He had lived to the last moment | 
allowed him by the terms of the dreadful 
agreement to which he had pledged him- 


Ou! was ye ne’er a schoolboy? 

And did you never train, 

And feel that swelling of the heart, 
You never can again? 

Didst never meet, far down the street, 
With plumes and banners gay, 

While the kettle, for the kettle-drum 
Played your march, march away? 


It seems to me but yesterday, 

Nor scarce so long ago, 

Since we shouldered our muskets 
To charge the fearful foe. 

Our muskets were of cedar wood, 
With ramrod bright and new; 
With bayonet forever set, 

And painted barrel too. 


We charged upon a flock of geese, 
And put them all to flight, 

Except one sturdy gander 

That thought to show us fight; 
But, ah! we knew a thing or two; 
Our captain wheeled the van— 
Werouted him, we scouted him, 
Nor lost a single man. 


Our captain was as brave a lad, 

As e’er commission bore; 

All brightly shone his tin sword, 

And a paper cap he wore; 

He led us up the hill-side, 

Against the western wind, 

While the cockerel plume, that decked his head, 
Streamed bravely out behind. 


We shouldered arms, we carried arms, 
We charged the bayonet; 

And wo unto the mullen stalk, 

That in our course we met. 

At two o’clock the roll was called, 
And till the close of day, 

With our brave and plumed captain 
We fought the mimic fray,— 

When the supper bell, we knew so well, 
Came stealing up from out the dell, 
For our march, march away. 
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THE YOUNG INEBRIATE. 


A TALE OF THE OLD DOMINION, FROM A WORK 
NOW IN PRESS. 


BY DAVID HOFFMAN. 


‘THE moon shone into my windows with 
a flood of silvery light—all nature was 
hushed into profound silence—no air dis- 
turbed even the pensile foliage, that from 
many trees, and shrubs, and flowers, in 
rich luxuriance, environed the inn, situate 
in one of nature’s most beautiful valleys, 
in the “Old Dominion ”—a land, as is well 
known, of traditional hospitality, of gen- 
erous feelings, exalted talents, and—of 
bad habits. The little wooden clock of 
mine host had struck twelve before I re- 
tired to rest, but not to sleep. The mo- 
notonous ticking of my watch, suspended 
near my pillow, alone reminded me that 
anything with motion existed in nature; 
all was in deep repose, save my own busy 
thoughts, and these were fast subsiding 
into those gentle half-slumbers that must 
soon have ended in sleep, exhausted as | 
then was with my arduous day’s journey. 
But a tremendous shriek from the adjoin- 
ing room, struck a momentary horror 
through my inmost heart. This was in- 
stantly followed by a most unnatural laugh | 
—then by horrid imprecations—then by | 
cries of “murder,” “fire,” “landlord, I | 
am dying, sinking into hell!” “Oh! I am | 
lost—water, water, [ am burning up!” | 
I naturally supposed that the landlord | 
would have been instantly there—but he | 
came not; and, as there was no intermis- | 
sion to the shocking cries of the unhappy | 
being, I soon appeared at his chamber | 
door, but was much astonished to find it | 
locked on the outside with a padlock! The | 
paroxysms, growing still more intense and | 
long continued, and finding no hope of 
sleep that night, already far advanced, it 
seemed but reasonable I should have an 
associate in my anxious vigils; and at 
length, I resolved to seek companionship 
with my maitre de’hotel, who had left on 
my mind a very favorable impression, 
during the half-hour spent with him be- 
fore retiring to my chamber. ‘The moon | 
kindly aided me~through a few narrow 
passages to his door, which promptly 
yielded to my tap. 

“Sir, can you solve this mystery for 
me ?—-you seem to have a maniac in your | 
house—a strange alliance this, of hospi- | 
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tal and hotel—have you no means of si- 
lencing him, so that | may yet obtain a 
‘little sleep? Who, and what is he?” 

“| hoped, for your sake as well as his,” 
replied the landlord,-“ he would have been 
sient this night; but poor youth, he can- 
not last many nights more—this is the 
longest and severest fit | have yet known 
him to have; it has lasted, with but few 


‘intermissions, these four days, and as 


many nights. He is a young gentleman 


‘of our neighborhood, of education, of 
wealth, and high family—has not been 


from college more than two years—his ex- 


cellent and wretched parents ean do noth- 





in with him—he is now under my care— 
and all this comes, sir, from drink! His 
disease is called maniaa potu. As he slept 
so little for some nights and days, I 
thought him so much exhausted before 
you came, that he would have sunk to 
sleep, and not have disturbed you; so I 
judged it better to say nothing to you about 


him.” 


The noises still continued—moanings 
that sickened the heart, shrieks that chill- 
ed the blood, laughter of no mortal sounds, 
oaths that demons alone could fashion, all 
followed in quick succession, wearying the 


ears, and exhausting the feelings. 


“There is no relief for him,” said mine 
host; “I dread to give him what he most 
craves——liquor; it is but fuel for the fire 
that rages within him; water he asks for, 
but will none of it—and medicine can on- 
ly be forced down him, which now seems 
to be cruel, as the doctor says he cannot 
live, and that all his remedies have failed.” 

“Poor human, or rather poor beastly 
nature,” said I, angrily, following my re- 
mark, a moment after, with a deep sigh, 
and more than half ashamed, too, that J 
should feel anger, and use such a word 
towards a fellow-being in such a state of 
hopelessness. “Poor, unhappy youth,” 
added I, “‘ would that I could bring thee one 
moment of relief; may God, who alone 
knoweth the cause of thy great infirmity, 
find for thee a door of escape! but, if that 
must not be, have mercy on thee beyond 
the grave!” ; | 

“Oh, dear sir,” replied the landlord, “1 
have known many persons far more wick- 
ed than he; for I may truly say, he is very 
amiable, and charitable, and sensible when 
sober—nearly all his faults proceed from 
intoxication. He was to have been mar- 
ried before this time, to a lovely young 
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woman hard-by; and could Mary Summers 
see him, even now, she would break her 
heart with weeping; for she yet tenderly 
loves him. He sti!l wears a locket of her 
hair, suspended by a black ribbon round 
his neck, which he would not part with 
even for liquor; and yet it seems he would | 
coin his body and soul, too, for a dram, 
but not that locket!” 

Some hours passed in these sympathetic 
colloquies on his melancholy condition; 
but wearied nature made them more and 
more sluggish and forced, until, after hav- 
ing wrung all the changes on the miseries | 
of the wretched inebriate, the vices and 
horrors of drunkenness, the mental ago- 
nies of his amiable parents, sisters, and 
brothers, and the deep-seated and inex- 
haustible love of Mary Summers, we were 
mutually silent. But the groans, and 
hysterical laughs, and dreadful impreca- 
tions from the pandemonium chamber, no 
way diminished; fortunately for us, they 
had lost much of their force on our 
worn-out feelings, and I fell asleep on my 
chair, in the very act of forcing out a 


brief reply to an equally laconic question | 


of my good-natured companion. 

I slept soundly—maybe a couple of 
hours—when, from the hum of domestic 
arrangements, the glare of broad daylight, 
the occasional tramping over the uncarpet- 
ed floor, of the faithful house-dog, and the 
easily recognized sounds from the adjust- 
ment of breakfast furniture, on a table set 
out at a shortdistance from me—I awoke. 
At that instant the landlord gently de- 
scended the steps into the room, and whis- 
pered to me, “Friend, it is all over with 
the youth; he has departed to his long 
home!” 


“Oh, it cannot be,” I involuntarily ex-. 


claimed—the big tear springing into my 
eyes; “is he then relieved forever from 
his agony, or, oh God! is death but the 


beginning of a never-ending life—and, if 


so, is it but a prolongation, with superadd- 


ed horrors, of this life? As the tree falls, 


so it lies; but yet to spring up an eternal 
tree of the same nature, bearing none but 


its peculiar fruits; there can, then, be no 


tilling, no melioration, no change for the 
better—dreadful, overwhelming thought! 
But, landlord, we must now indulge no 
farther in such matters.” 

We hastened to the sad chamber; and 
never did eye rest upon a sight more 
heart-rending, more loathing. We beheld 
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a youth of fine proportions, and once of 
manly beauty, now an amaciated corpse, 
a miserable wreck of what he had been, 
stretched upon the floor, with an empty 
bottle in one hand, and a fragment of a 
chair in the other, both held, apparently, 
with the same muscular force with which 
they had been seized, perhaps ‘but a few 
moments before the vital spark had fled. 
His fine hazel eyes were protruded from 
their livid sockets—his thin blue lips and 
distorted features, showed how his vexed 
spirit had struggled with the grim mo- 
narch—his glossy brown hair hung in 
short ringlets, which were beautifully con- 
trasted with the fair complexion of his 
exposed neck and shoulders, over which 
also hung the hair locket of Mary Sum- 
mers! In hastily casting my eye over 
the room, [ found that every thing within 
his reach had been broken; and his bruised 
and lacerated body also showed that the 
unhappy youth had waged war against a 
thousand imaginary enemies, among which 
were his own tender limbs. We promptly 
removed him to another chamber, and be- 
stowed on his remains every attention that 
might, as far as possible, remove from the 
eye of affection, soon to visit him, the to- 
kens of his miserable end. It was a sad 
scene, in a few hours after, to see his aged 
parents kissing his forehead and lips; his 
lovely sisters, with deep affection, and in- 
voluntary horror blended, embracing his 
lifeless corpse. Some of the sad tale of 
the preceding night, had been related to 
them by the host, and 1 was urgently in- 
vited by the afflicted parents to their 
house, and that I should extend my kind- 
ness still farther, by witnessing the inter- 
ment. ‘The heart, in such a case, needs 
not the ties of blood, nor yet of acquaint- 
ance, to feel for the dead, or warmly to 
sympathize with the living; and, in a short 
time after, I found myself domesticated 
in the comfortable mansion of a Virginian 
gentleman of the old school. Here, all 
that met my eye, at once told me that it 
had long been the home of an intelligent 
and worthy family; one of an extended 
hospitality, but whose~ progenitors had 
probably seen brighter and more prosper- 
ous days than had shone on its present 
owners for some time past, at least. 

I retired to my chamber, and slept 
soundly for some hours, till the dinner-bell 
_ sounded, and a pretty little colored boy soft- 

ly tapping at my door, summoned me forth. 
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I entered the dining-room much refresh- | continually. I think her heart will break !” 
ed, but with little appetite; a death-like | At this moment, Eliza, the eldest daugh- 
silence reigned there, interrupted only by | ter, rushed into the room, and exclaimed, 
those occasional subdued, but heart-felt |“* Miss Summers is very ill—I fear past 
kindnesses, which sprung from the newly | hope!” 
kindled affection towards me, blended with All were in her chamber in an instant, 
that habitual and noble politeness which |and |] found myself also there, a witness 
characterizes manners in the “Mother |of the melancholy scene. Dear Mary 
State.” Summers was then expiring, and my first 

As we approached the table, covered | acquaintance with her was made in per- 
with the savory products of the surround- | forming the sad office of closing her eyes 
ing manor, the old gentleman placed his | forever. 
hands in mine: “I fear, my friend, we| “Oh! thou great and unsearchable Be- 
must dine to-day without the ladies; but |ing,” I said inwardly, “how unfathoma- 
George and James will accompany us, and | ble are thy ways?) She was young, and 
we shall do better, I hope, in a few days.” | beautiful, and, as all say, full of angelic 
Then pausing for a moment, he added, | virtues—and yet this fair and lovely crea- 
“my wife and daughters were nearly pre- | ture dies a martyr to love, for a man who 
vailed on to join us, but poor Mary Sum- abandoned himself, his God, his loving 
mers has just arrived, and their wounded | parents, his affectionate and beautiful sis- 
hearts are now all bleeding afresh.” 2 the luxuries of his home, the respect 

| 


“Tt is better so,” | gently replied; “their | of his friends, and, finally, even his be- 
tender souls need the solace of weeping, | trothed—all, all for a nauseous, sickening, 
and I am happy they can weep.” poisonous draught! But what can con- 

“Dear Mary does not weep,” rejoined | quer woman’s chaste love!—it is as fath- 
the afflicted father; “we have been, in some | omless as the deep, deep sea, as high as 
measure, prepared for the sad event—not | heaven, as expansive and pervading as the 
so with Mary Summers, to whom we never | atmosphere.” And there was poor Mary’s 
ventured to communicate all that took | lifeless body, a faithful witness of the truth 
of this rush of thought, that for a moment 
occupied me in this chamber of death, and 
of agonizing grief! 

Charles’ funeral was of course post- 
poned for a couple of days more, to pre- 
pare for the joint obsequies of the youth- 
ful lovers. 

During this interval, I occasionally 
sought relief in the library, which oceu- 
pied a very retired part of the venerable 
old building, the windows of which were 
shaded by honeysuckle and eglantine pro- 
fusely blended, and which, as I reposed 
with my book in a deep-armed chair, sa- 
luted me with their delicious fragrance, 
and excluded the garish day, now become 
almost offensive to me. 

I had not been long in the library before 
my eye rested on a musty volume entitled 
“Remains of Sir Walter Raleigh,” which 
I eagerly seized, with the full assurance of 
finding therein much good sense—and, 
She pass the night?” strange coincidence! the first page my eye 

Julia, a tall, blue-eyed girl of seventeen, | lit on, painted in living colors the vice of 
as beautiful as a fresh May morning,|Drunxenness. The passages I allude to, 
garnished with dewy flowers, and redolent | so harmonized with my feelings then, and 
with their sweets, replied to my question: | ever, that I copied them into my diary, and 
“] fear, sir, she did not sleep at all; she | here they now are for the benefit of all 
neither weeps nor speaks, but only moans | who avail themselves of the privilege of 


place with our afflicted son.” 

We dined in sadness; the day and night 
passed off, and the hour of four in the af- 
ternoon of the following day, was appoint- 
ed for the interment. 

At breakfast, all were present, except 
the eldest daughter and Mary Summers. 
So much had been said to me by the land- 
lord, as also by the younger sons, whom 
! have named, in praise of Mary, that I 
felt, for a moment, greatly disappointed at 
her absence; but, how soon were all my 
feelings the other way, when selfishness 
gave room, on a moment’s reflection, to 
far better sentiments. Sweet sufferer!” 
said I, mentally, “I value thee greatly more 
for thy absence, for, surely, retirement 
and silence better harmonize with thy 
affliction, than the rudy light of day, and 
the unavoidable courtesies of life.” But, 
rousing myself from this reverie, I in- 
quired, “ How is Miss Summers—how did 
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looking into souls portions of my Note 
Book as I have chosen to reveal; and espe-| 
cially for any one who hesit ates whether | 
he will become a man or a beast—whether | 
he will enjoy life’s blessings with wife, | 
children, and friends, or its poisons, through | 
absence of them all; for any one, in fine, 
who may hesitate whether he will murder | 
himself and his betrothed, or live in health | 
réspected by the world, and wed the object 
of his first love. But, why should 1 mo- 
ralize when we have the eloquent wisdom 
of Sir Walter Raleigh? 

“Take especial care,” says he, “ that | 
you delight not in wine, for there never| 
was any man that came to honor or pre- 
ferment that loved it; for it transformeth | 
a man into a beast, decayeth health, poi-| 
soneth the breath, destroyeth natural heat, 
bringeth a man’s stomach to an artificial | 
burning, deformeth the face, rotteth the } i 
teeth, and, to conclude, maketha man con-| 
temptible, soon old, and despised of all wise 
and worthy men; hated in thy servants, in 
thyself, and companions, for it is a bewitch- 
ing and infectious vice; and remember my 
words, that it were better for a man to be 
subject to any vice than to it; for all other 
vanities and sins are recovered, but a} 
drunkard will never shake off the delight 
of beastliness; for the longer it possesseth 
a man, the more he will delight in it, and| 
the older he groweth the more shall be 
subject to it; for it dulleth the spirits, and 
destroyeth the body, as ivy doeth the old 
tree, or as the worm that engendereth in 
the kernel of the nut.” 

“Take heed therefore, that such a care- 
less canker pass not thy youth, nor sucha 
beastly infection thy old age, for then shall 
thy life be but as the life of a beast, and 
after thy death thou shalt only leave a| 
shameful infamy to thy posterity, who 
shall study to forget that such an one was 
their father. Anacharsis saith—the first | 
draught serveth for health, the second for 
pleasure, the third for shame, the fourth for 
mudness ; but in youth there is not so much 
as one draught permitted, for it putteth 
fire to fire, and wasteth the natural heat. 
And therefore, except thou desire to hasten 
thine end, take this for a general rule, that 
thou never add any artificial heat to thy 














body, by wine or spice, until thou find that 
time has decayed thy natural heat, and the 
sooner thou beginnest to he/p nature, the | 
sooner will she forsake thee, and thou trust 
altogether to art.” 
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T he day at length arrived for the inter- 
ment of Charles andof Mary. The hair- 
locket rested on his bosom; and the beau- 
tiful Mary Summers was placed in her 
tomb, with every memento that Charles 
had given to her of his affection. It was 
on a lovely November afternoon, in the 
year 18—, that a long procession of weep- 
ing relations of both the families, with 
their numerous friends and acquaintances 
from a populous neighborhood, together 
with an equally long train of faithful 
slaves, who loved their young master and 
mistress, might have been seen slowly 
walking towards the family grave yard. 

It was situate in a deep shaded dell, 
about a quarter of a mile from the man- 
sion. ‘The rude but substantial fence that 
encompassed it, was entirely covered with 
vines and creepers of various sorts, and 
in each corner of the square was planted 
an evergreen, that seemed to have been 
there very many years. Though this sa- 
cred spot was the receptacle of many 
graves, it contained but few tombstones, 
which were to be seen, here and there, 
raising their white tops above the luxuri- 
ant grass and wild flowers, distinguishing 
the more prominent member of an ancient 
family, and of its numerous alliances, who, 
in the course of nearly two centuries had 
been there deposited. 

As we entered the ample gate, the sub- 
lime and well known words, ** J am the re- 
surrection and the life, saith the Lord ; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whoever liveth and believ- 
eth in me, shall never die;”—were uttered 
in heavenly tones by a very aged pastor, 
whose snowy locks seemed to admonish us 
that temperance and serenity of mind are 
good securities for ripe old age—and that 
intemperance in man, and excessive feel- 
ing in woman, had brought the deceased to 
untimely g graves. A short, but tender and 
appropriate discourse was delivered by the 
venerable old man, which bathed all eyes 
in tears, and among the rest, those of Jack 
Hodgson, a middle aged man, clothed in 
rags, and who, I observed, had ‘approached 
unusually close to the graves, and held be- 
fore his eyes the miserable fragments of 
what had once been a hat, removing them 


| occasionally, and looking into the graves, 
| evidently with no idle curiosity, but with 


a most intense interest! I afterwards 
learned that Hodgson was notorious in the 
‘neighborhood for rare scholarship, wit, ob- 
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scenity, oaths and drunkenness; and had, oc- | 
casionally claimed fellowship with Charles | 
on the score of some distant relationship ; | 
but mainly, of late from the community of | 
their tastes and pursuits. Charles’ terri-| 
ble death had made much impression in the | 
neighborhood, and had so softened the heart | 
even of Jack Hodgson, that he presented | 
himself sober that afternoon, and with a| 
decency so unusual for him, gazed on the | 
scene that closed forever from his sight, a 
manifest victim to a habit that had brought 
Hodgson to his then degraded state. 

As Hodgson, in profound thought, re- 
tired from the grave, and was slowly fol- 
lowing at the heel of the main procession, 
and near the head of the colored people, a 
very aged negro, whose short and crisped 
hair had become almost snowy white, ap- 
proached Jack, whose long, gray hair was 
hanging profusely over his shoulders. | 

“Ah, massa Jack!” said the venerable 
negro, “ you be almost a boy along side o” 
me; but your hair be jist as white as mine! 
Wad’s the reason, massa Jack, o’ that? 
Shall poor nigger, tell you, massa?—nig- 
ger drink water all his libe, work hard 
ebbery day, go to bed arly, get up arly; 
but massa Jack Hodgson dring nothing but 
poison water—nebber work at all any day 
—frolic all de blest night—and I tell you, 
massa Jack, you be no long for dis world. 
I tell you, you die inafew monds!” With 
this the old man, dropping Hodgson’s hand, 
was soon out of sight. 

A few years have passed since the events 
I have thus noted. A neat tomb now joint- 
ly records the loves, and the nearly syn- 
chronous deaths of Charles and of Mary. 
Poor Jack Hodgson, who only lived the 
year out, lies buried in an obscure corner 
of the same grave yard, but with no slab 
to record his name, and with scarcely a 
mound to distinguish the spot desecrated 
by his ashes, from the virgin soil that sur- 
rounds it. 
seventies 


VULGAR POLITICIANS. 


In truth, the tribe of vulgar politicians 
are the lowest of our species. There is 
no trade so vile and mechanical as govern- 
ment in their hands. Virtue is not their 
habit. They are out of themselves in any 
course of conduct recommended only by 
conscience and glory. The interest of 
states passes with them for romance. 
Burke. 
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JERUSALEM. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Queen of Judea’s stricken land, 
Thy garland, faded from thy brow, 
Lies withered on the desert’s sand 
And trampled by the Arab now. 
The laurel boughs of Lebanon 
Still brush the blue unspotted sky;— 
Their plumes still quiver in the sun, 
Which lights thy ruins from on high ;— 
But on thy brow so desolate, 
Seems stamped the blasting seal of fate! 


Bright Kedron’s brook still flows along 

In odors, ’neath the palm tree’s shade, 
Unmindful of the pilgrim’s song, 

Upon its banks there weeping laid ;— 
And Gethsemene’s spicy bowers 

Trail their low vines upon the ground ;— 
Withered and blasted are its flowers, 

Which once did lull their fragrance, round ;-~ 
Nought greens the cursed and sterile clod, 
Save where perchance the Saviour trod! 


But nought upon thy guilt-stained brow 
Will rear its verdant, blooming head! 
Nought but the paly meteor’s glow 
Lights up the “city of the dead’’! 
Thou fallen Queen! thy lyre is broke, 
Which thrilled to thy own God alone! 
No longer to th’ inspired stroke 
Of monarch minstrel on the throne 
Its chords of gratitude resound, 
Or breathe their hallowed notes around. 


Above the sculptured column’s form 
The mournful cypress twines in gloom, 
Whilst in the glistening sunbeams warm 
The scorpion basks upon the tomb! 
The marble hall where music rolled, 
The silent street—the holy dome, 
Of thousand spires of gleaming gold, 
Are now the savage jackall’s home! 
And o’er the temple’s sacred shrines, 
A wreath of death, the ivy, twines :— 


For o’er thy brow, Jerusalem, 
Calv’ry’s stained height, in vengeance towers: 
The blood which dropped from Jesse’s stem, 
Still reddens Gethsemene’s bowers. 
But shal] the desert’s sun no more 
Shed its bright rays round nature’s tomb? 
Shall not the star which glittered o’er 
The heathen night of blackest gloom, 
Again gleam round its emerald light,— 
Again dispel Judea’s night? 


Rise! Rise, Imperial Salem, rise! 
Lo! on thee dawns Millennial morn { 
Look up! look up, upon the skies! 
See—see, its herald star, new-born, 
Hangs o’er thy brow a brilliant token, 
That the dread curse’s spell is broken ! 




















































































SCOTT AND SHAKSPEARE. 


BY REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


AN article by T. Carlyle, in a late num- | 


ber of the Westminster Review, has exci- 
ted a good deal of attention. Many have 
been pleased with the striking views there 
presented : others, accustomed to reverence 
Scott as their ideal of geniusand goodness, 
and grateful to him for manifold benefits, 
have been displeased because he is thought 
by Carlyle not to belong to the greatest 
kind of great men. Carlyle strikes at 
once upon his chief merit as a man and au- 
thor—his healthiness of mind and charac- 
ter. Ina morbid age, sick to the heart of 
various moral and spiritual diseases, Scott 
was always healthful, cheerful, active, 
strong. He never wailed and whined like 
the Byron school—he never withdrew from 
life and the day into a clique or coterie, as 
did the Lakers and the followers of Leigh 
Hunt. He was always simple, joyous, and 
light-hearted, like Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Homer, Cervantes. But if he was not out 
of joint with the times, neither was he the 
man “born to set them right.” He had 
not enough of philosophy and depth to 
struggle with the diseases of the time, and 
conquer them. He fled from them to the 
old days of health—he dwelt among bor- 
der chiefs, bold knights, and the strong, 
wild, and living men of former ages.— 


Whenever he approached our own days, | 
his wing flagged, and he caught the sick- | 


ness of the century. Witness St. Ronan’s 


Well, one of his best works, but full of the | 


diseased modern spirit, and offering no cor- 
rective. 

Whoever, therefore, places Scott in the 
same class with Shakspeare, overlooks ma- 
ny important distinctions. Shakspeare was 
master and at home every where. He could 
fall back into the rude wild spirit of former 
days, as in Macbeth, or by a more wonder- 
ful process throw his mind forward into a 
future age,as in Hamlet. For the character 
of Hamlet is essentially one belonging toa 
state of over-refinement, and excessive un- 
balanced intellectual culture. 
Juliet breathes all the softness, the pas- 
sions, the delicate sensibilites, of Italy. 
Anon we have the Saxon rigor and stern- 
ness in the plays from English history, or 
the Roman high yet narrow patriotism, in 
the classical dramas. Scott cannot trans- 
form himself in this way, and be at home 
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every where. His department is much 
‘narrower. 

Shakspeare’s characters again, differ 
from Scott’s as Carlyle has well expressed 
it, that Shakspeare works from the heart 
out, and Scott: works from the outward to- 
ward the heart, without quite reaching it. 
Scott gives us men as they are made by 
circumstances, Shakspeare as they are 
formed by nature. Shakspeare’s charac- 
‘tersare all individual, Scott’s never. His 
|most peculiar and eccentric characters are 
still only types of a class. Dominie Samp- 
son is the type of bookworms—of men 
moulded by books and unacquainted with 
life. But Shakspeare’s Richards and Mac- 
beths are not merely the types of tyrants 
and ambitious men. They stand before 
us as individuals, with their original inner 
nature clearly seen. So nature aims al- 
ways at producing individuals; and even 
the beautiful elm, which we lingered to 

look at this morning, remains in our fancy 
with all its peculiar gracefulness of out- 
line, and not merely as the representative 
'of Species, Ulmus; Genus, Arbor. 

| This distinction between Scott and Shak- 
|speare, appears especially in their female 
characters. It has been a common remark 
that in these Scott has more frequently 
failed than in his heroes. And the reason 
is obvious. Woman is not usually subject- 
ed to such peculiar external influences as 
man. The social arrangements of life do 
not allow it. Woman’s position is very 
much the same every where in civilized 
lands. Accordingly we find that Scott, in 
whose characters originality is not the 
result of nature, but of circumstances and 
position, has seldom drawn female charac- 
ters of much originality. His most stri- 
king female characters are always so, be- 
cause removed out of the usual positions. 
In Rebecca the Jewess, Diana Vernon, Meg 
ithe Gipsey, Jeanie Deans, Flora Mac Ivor, 
we trace the interest to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their situation, which deve- 
lop peculiar traits of character. Not so 
Shakspeare. The gentle Desdemona de- 
rives little interest from her peculiar mar- 
riage—her character throws a charm over 
her situation, and is not developed by it. 
When we think of Miranda, it is not asa 
girl educated apart from the world; it is of 
that sweet natural beauty which would 
-have been the same in all circumstances. 
So Imogen, so Isabella, so Juliet. Their 
' circumstances add little to the interest with 
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which we signed their suensiealig; thisic | 
exquisite feminine traits. 

There is one modern writer, little prized 
apparently, and whose writings are in ma- | 
ny things imperfect and objectionable, who 
has nevertheless shown far more of the 
Shaksperean power of delineation than | 
Scott. This isthe younger D’[sraeli. His | 
female characters remind you forcibly of 
Shakspeare. ‘They are drawn “from the 
heart out.” A few touches reveal a depth | 
of feminine character and feeling—a few 
movements show an instinctive feminine 
grace. Do not Violet Fane and May Da- 
cre, linger in the imagination like Shak- 
speare’s s Miranda? It is ‘singular that while 
the world is running mad after Bulwer’s 
false and superficial creations, it should 
have neglected the writer whom Bulwer 
has continually imitated, and who is to Bul- | 
wer what genius is to talent. His Henri- | 
etta Temple is a book, whose excess of 
sentiment is richly redeemed by beautiful 
delineations of character, in which exag- 
geration is generally shunned, and is per- | 
vaded by ahealthy moral. The dignity of 
religion shines with a holy light in the 
good priest, the beauty of self-control and 
self-renunciation appear in Miss Grandison 
and Digby, in a way that might serve for | 
a lesson to many a professed moralizer. 

In power of language, again, Shakspeare | 


surpassed Scott as he did all the world.— | 
We find the most remote yet most happy 


analogies, brought together in every line, 
in every epithet. ‘Take, as a random ex- 
ample the following lines: 
«There are a kind of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like the standing pool.” 

Here, in the first place, the rigid, 
isfied stupidity in the face of the pompous 
blockhead, is illustrated by the heavy sur- | 
face of stagnant waters, ruffled by no 
wind, reflecting no form, sparkling with no | 
light. Whata happy, yet how unappa- 
rent an analogy! If a second-rate mind 
had lighted on it, how it would have been 
drawn out and dwelt upon, and become a | 
famous simile in our literature. But Shak- | 
speare passes instantly to other images, as | 
remote, yet as exact, to illustrate this one. 
The pool creams and mantles. The pond | 
with its thick surface suggests to his ima- 
gination milk covered with cream—he | 
snatches the word, makes a verbof it, and | 
the pool creams. And then his light-winged 
fancy darts away, and the covering is now 


5 
a mantle, spread over it from without. And 
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| these images are all muah into a single 
line, and immediately lost sight of in new 
images and thoughts. Such prodigality 
and power of language no other mortal 
has ever shown. 

Our object in these remarks has been 
simply to touch upon one or two points of 
difference between the mind of Scott and 
that of Shakspeare. Scott was a great 
'man, if that word has any meaning. If 
Napoleon was great, if Byron was great, 
if Chaucer and Spenser were great, then | 
think Scott was great. By nature he was 
as richly endowed as most of these. Vast 
energies, an intellect quick to observe, to 
discriminate and to retain, a wealth of 
generous and noble sentiments, an imagi- 
‘nation playful and free, if not profound, are 
certainly a rare accumulation of gifts.— 
He wanted only a philosophic and compre- 
hensive power of reason, to make him 
‘complete in moral and intellectual endow- 
‘ments. His educational influences were 
unfortunate. His mind seems to have been 
drifted by accident, rather than to have 
deliberately conceived and grasped a plan 
of life. If to conceive and undertake a 
| worthy purpose, be one part of greatness, in 
this we think Scott defective. Yet Jet us, 
whose minds and hearts have been fed by 
| his generous and noble creations, forbear 
to criticise too minutely the genius which 
has done so much for us. Peace to his 
ashes. May the mind spent in honorable 
toil for the good of others, dwell in the 
grateful remembrance of all those who read 
and speak the English tongue.— Western 
| Messenger. 


a ee 


| Nevrrats.—These are men of no decid- 

\ed character, without judgment to choose, 
and without courage to profess any prin- 
ciple whatever. Such men can serve no 
cause for this plain reason,—they have no 
|cause at heart. They can, at best, work 
only as mere mercenaries. They have 
‘not been guilty of great crimes; but it is 
| only because they “have not energy of 
mind to rise to any height of wickedness. 

| | They are not hawks or kites; ; they are on- 
ly miserable fowls, whose flight is not 
‘above their dunghill or henroost. But they 
tremble before the authors of these hor- 
rors. They admire them at a safe and 
respectful distance. There never was a 
mean and abject mind that did not admire 
an intrepid and dexterous villain — Burke. 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHIL- 
DREN. 


BY RICHARD BURKE, M.D. 


THERE can be little doubt that much of 


the misery of after-life springs from the 


mismanagement of the infant state. It is 


not alone sufficient that those who have the 
bringing up of children should guard 
against noxious and malignant disease, 
which with very little care may easily be 
effected. A more imperative and arduous 
duty is that which calis upon us to prepare, 
by a proper and suitable course of daily 
exercise, a healthy habit of body which 
will necessarily impart to mind, in all its 
trying and harassing speculations, its pow- 
erful influence. When the frame and mus- 
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| this particular age produce injurious effects 
upon some delicate organ. The brain is 
‘perhaps the organ which suffers most at 
thisage. It has not yet lost its preternatural 
| Size, but attracts an increased quantity of 
blood. Not having attained the degree of 
firmness and density which it subsequent- 
ly attains, it is less able to resist the impe- 
|tus of blood to which it yields, terminating 
frequently in effusion into the ventricles, 
‘known by the common name of water on 
the brain. As children grow up, this pre- 
\disposition is overcome, provided positive 
disease be not already established; for the 
demand which is now made for blood, by 
every other organ and muscle of the body, 
equalizes its distribution. 
| The dress of children is a subject of deep 
‘interest. I cannot too strongly condemn 


cular system are fully developed, there is | the practice, which still prevails in many 
a marked equanimity; of life, unknown to | families of enveloping young children in 
those whose persons are weakly and |endless folds of clothing, which, in almost 


infirm. 

In the management of infant life, the 
first thing which demands our attention is 
the supply of food. Every one knows the 
old saying of a child’s stomach being like 
a schoolboy, doing mischief, if not employ- 
ed in digestion. 
the greatest errors that ever escaped from 
a great man; but Rush could give curren- 
cy, in his day, to the most absurd paradox. 
There are organs of our frame which re- 
quire a period of repose quite as much as 


the muscles of voluntary motion; of these, | 


the stomach is one. Itis admitted thata 


This I consider as one of 


[every instance, checks and controls the 
'proper development of their little mus- 
|cles, leaving upon thousands lasting traces 
‘of its bad effects. 

| Achild, even at its earliest moments, re- 
quires an unrestrained freedom for its lit- 
\tle limbs. ‘T’o this nature prompts, as the 
only means of developing its muscular 
system, which we ought to favor by encum- 
bering them as little as possible with cloth- 
ing. The freedom of action which those 
‘little creatures thus enjoy, distributes to 
every organ and muscle its fair share of 
\the animating principle or fluid of life. 


child’s stomach is more active than that of | The efforts which young children, when 


a full grown person, and that it more rea- 
dily disposes of its contents. Few things 
demand from us greater attention than the 
supply of food. ‘The common practice of 
cramming the stomach of a child because 


growth. It thus becomes overloaded, and 
altogether suspends digestion. 
early life the child is unable to take that 


exercise which ata later period maintains | 
a proper distribution of its growing pow- | 
ers. At this age some of the organs have 


not yet assumed that healthy develop- 
ment which they afterwards attain. Of 
these the liver is one, whose bile is not of 
that healthy quality which at a more ad- 
vanced period of life it is found. It is in- 
sipid, and more or less of a gelatinous na- 
ture, carrying with it, too often, acrid mat- 
ter, which no other organ can neutralise. 
New fluids are thus generated, which at 


tender years of infancy. 
In very 


not limited to the simple control of motion; 


cased inthis mummy manner make, soon 
\exhaust their strength, and a waste of 
‘animal matter is effected without adding 
to the general development of the child. 


| Let me not be understood as here advoca- 
it is growing, is a coarse view of animal | 


ting a system of clothing too slight for the 
I am well aware 
of the absolute necessity of warm clothing 
at that particular age. But all this may 
be secured without over-clothing. If we 
do not attend strictly to this view of the 
question, we create the very evils we are 
‘anxious to avoid, and in our blindness 
would point out a path for nature to walk 
in, fashioning into various deformities 
those helpless beings. In this state chil- 
dren are very irritable, and by their 
screams give sufficient indication of the 
painful feelings which this unnatural con- 
straint of clothing creates. The evil is 
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the temper of the child, thus kept in a con- | holds out but slendor prospects of this. 
stant state of inquietude, perverts all the | Children are now paraded in our streets 
secretions, so that the healthy supply of|and public walks with all the affected 
chyle is no longer furnished to the blood, | gravity of age, and every natural impulse 
for laying down new matter for the grow-|to riot or sport is instantly checked, be- 
ing child, Should the child be placed at | cause, forsooth, they are not graceful and 
nurse, its chance of permanent relief is | dignified! 
then small indeed. We cannot expect | The diet of the child must be of a good 
from nurses the same attention which mo- | nutritious quality, to prepare healthy mat- 
thers show. In nine cases out of ten, | ter for its growing frame; for, however 
when children cry, it is from restraint, | well constituted the original disposition of 
which prevents their playing. ‘The nurse |organs may have been, they can at best 
thinks she performs her part of the con- | but act feebly and imperfectly when the 
tract, if she supplies its food at regular | blood is impoverished, and deprived of 
hours, and secures it from broken legs and | those qualities so necessary, not only for 
arms, by confinement. ‘These, though | keeping up the healthy action of organic 
good in their way, are unfortunately often | life, but for laying down fresh materials 
obtained at too high a price—partial or | for the growth and increase of. the frame. 
general bodily infirmity. Children, these | The quantity and quality are two items in 
good-natured nurses assure us, if left to | the diet ofa child which demand the closest 
themselves, are evermore getting into some | attention. In the early years of infancy, 
kind of mischief or other, followed by de-| there is in the stomach and intestines of 
formities of the feet or legs. A threat of|children an excess of mucous matter, 
this kind, held out to a weak-minded mo- | which arises in almost every instance from 
ther, is sure to procure for the nursea/|over-eating. To correct this, the first step 
carte blanche to do as she pleases. It is | isto reduce the quantity of food, the next 
scarcely necessary to refute the absurd |to improve the tone of the stomach by 
notion of children becoming deformed , mild aperients, regular open air exercise, 
by freedom of motion. Our West Indian | with good but plain simple diet. If wedo 
settlements happily afford a satisfactory |not succeed in removing this offending 
reply to such a statement, in the beautiful | matter, there is, in a very short time, an 
symmetry, of the black and brown popula- | almost perfect suspension of nervous in- 
tion, especially whilst children. There | fluence, and the seeds of disease and de- 
the little negroes are allowed from the | formity are thus laid down for the unhappy 
earliest moments to toss and tumble about |child. These exhibit themselves under 
as they may fancy, on the ground or mat-| various forms. In some we see enlarge- 
ted floor, with no other covering than the | ment of the glands of the neck; in others, 
sable one which nature has supplied. By | swellings of the large joints; in more, in- 
this means every muscle being called into | curvation of the spine, enlargement of the 
one kind of action or another, as long as | head and belly, attended with great ema- 
the child is not fatigued, becomes beauti-|ciation. In our attempts to fortify and 
fully developed, and the fine athletic | strengthen the little sufferers, we must not 
frames which they exhibit when grown to | resort to food of too stimulating a quality ; 
man’s estate, has been ascribed by all na- | it should be plain solids, as roast meats, 
turalists chiefly to this cause. We can | with well-baked bread and light puddings; 
trace the effect of a good physical educa- | but all kinds of pastry must be scrupulous- 
tion still farther back, and to more classic |ly avoided. For young children the limi- 
regions than our sugar colonies. It is ad-| tation of meat is to be carefully propor- 
mitted by historians that the vigor and | tioned to the child’s growth, and the kind 
power of the ancients were mainly to be | of exercise which it generally takes.— 
ascribed to the great attention which they | There is, I think, an unjust prejudice 
bestowed on gymnastics. The clothing of | against animal food for children. if fed 
children for all gymnasticexercises should | exclusively on it, 1 am ready to admit its 
be so loose as to offer no check to any mo- | dangerous tendencies, as containing too 
tion or change of position which in its | large a quantity of highly-stimulating pro- 
sport it may choose; but unfortunately, the | perties, which the infant years of a child 
taste which now pervades all ranks, in | cannot by exercise fairly distribute to the 
screwing upchildren in silks and brocades, | general system, but with proper limitations 
51 
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it is unquestionably the best. Vegetables, 

as being highly nutritious, should form a) 
fair proportion in their diet; if boiled to a 

pulpy softness, or, asthe French dress | 
them, avoiding only the fatty matter which | 
they introduce, they are highly nutritious; | 
but unfortunately, the half-boiled state in | 
which they are served up, especially to, 
children, renders them absolutely indiges- | 
tible. It is hardly necessary to dwell on 
milk as an article of diet; every one will | 
admit its importance. There are, how- | 
ever, particular seasons at which I think it | 
possesses certain properties more highly | 
nutritious than at others. Of these the, 
spring and summer I consider the seasons 

during which milk should constitute the 

chief drink of children. At all seasons it 

is,if pure, a good article of diet for chil- | 
dren, but more especially in these two. | 
This is to be ascribed to the quantity of ve- | 
getable food supplied at those seasons, and | 
which is so different from the dry, and in | 
many cases coarse oily substances which, | 
during the winter months, constitute the | 
food for cows. Butter, for the same rea-. 
sons, is also more nutritious at those sea- 
sons; but of children, 1 should never al-| 
low it more than once a day, andthen only | 
at breakfast, in moderation. But I fear I) 
am entering too deeply into the medical | 
nature of the subject; yet there are points 
of sufficient interest in the consideration | 
of achild’s growth and physical develop- | 
ment, in which all classes are deeply con- | 
cerned. ‘To some of these I shall now di- 
rect attention. Air, light, and heat,as they 
affect man’s system, are points to which I | 
shall now allude. The effects of the for- 
mer depend on its physical and essential 
properties, on the combinations in the hu- 
man body, and the changes which it there 


undergoes. There is a popular but erro-| 
neous belief, that air ucts on our system 


only through the lungs. This is an error | 
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considerable importance. 
a reduction of temperature better in youth 
than in advanced life; and it is a beautiful 
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air can come in contact with any part of 
their little frames, save and except the 
lungs. 
the influence of physical agents on life 


Now aslight acquaintance with 


would enable us to correct a mistake of 
Children bear 


provision of nature, which, in protecting 
the helpless years of infancy, has estab- 
lished as a law, that as the faculty of pro- 
ducing heat increases, the faculty of sup- 
porting a reduction of temperature dimin- 
ishes; thus young animals possess the fa- 
culty of bearing a low temperature in pro- 
portion as they produce less heat. We 
thus see that the anxiety which parents 
manifest for the. health of their children 
by over-clothing is not so absolutely ne- 
cessary asthey imagine. Airis only dan- 
gerous by its rapid vicissitudes, and then 
only whenchildren are unaccustomed to it: 
so that if we study their health, we must 
accustom them to its alternations, avoiding 
all rapid or sudden changes. Edwards, of 
Paris, to whom the world is so much in- 
debted for his beautiful experiments con- 
nected with this subject, has shown that 
lizards, if limited to pulmonary respiration 
in summer, die from want of air. 

It is necessary to maintain for children 
a certain degree of temperature, without 
which there will be an expenditure of vi- 
tal power which young children can ill 
afford. This may be easily affected by 
non-conduciing substances, as flannel, 
which all children should wear next to the 
skin in this variable climate, if not through- 
out the year most assuredly during the 
winter and spring months. Even in the 
cold, bracing air of winter, there is a vi- 
vifying principle, of which the public are 
now aware, and which, if applied proper- 
ly to the growing system of infant life, 
would be productive of good results. That 
there is such a power in it, we know by 























productive of great injury during the early | 
years of childhood, and consequently in| 
after life. That the lungs are the organs | 
where the greatest change is effected, is | 
admitted ; but to suppose that the action of 
air on our system was limited to the lungs, | 
would be quite unphilosophical. Such is) 
its vivifying effect, that frogs, when de-| 
prived of their lungs, live a considerable 
time by the action of the air alone on the | 
surface of their bodies. In our anxiety to, vermillion, in cases where the thorax has 
protect children from cold, we envelope | been opened, where. the natural respira- 
them so completely, that not a particle of; tory action of the lungs was destroyed by 


experiments on frogs, which, when de- 
prived of their lungs, live longer in win- 
ter and cold weather, than in warm sum- 
mer weather, because the vivifying action 
of the atmosphere is not sufficient to coun- 
teract the heat of summer. Air, in sim- 
ple contact with the body, maintains a re- 
spiratory action. The heat is seen to pul- 
sate, and the blood in the lungs to become 














the weight of the superincumbent air. 
Zoophites, which are not supplied with 
respiratory organs, derive, from the ap- | 
plication of air to the surface of their bo- 
dies, all the advantages which the more 
perfect orders of creation derive through 
the lungs. Erhman states that the coblitis | 
swallows air, which is decomposed in the 
alimentary canal, and acts on the blood- 
vessels which it comes in contact with, 
similar to what occurs in ordinary respi- | 
ration. 

Light, combined with heat, has power- 
ful effects on the system of infant life. 
By both, the sensibility is increased, and 
the tension and solidity of the muscular | 
system augmented. Heat alone produces 
relaxation, but, in union with light, it is 
a good tonic. Light imparts to the blood | 
under the skin, its influence, just as we see 
it give vegetable juices their consistence 
and color. The sports and amusements 
of children should be, when the weather 
permits, always in the openair. They 
are thus exposed to the combined action 
of light and heat, whose influence on our 
system is much greater than we are aware. 
Humboldt, in talking of exposing the en- 
tire body to their effects, says des Chay- | 
mas, “The men and women have round, | 
well-formed, muscular bodies. I never 
saw an individual with a natural deformi- 
ty. I can say the same of the Caribbeans, | 
Mexicans, and Peruvian Indians, which || 
have observed for five years.” Whatever 
other causes may conspire to this devel- 
opment, Humboldt is decidedly of opinion 
that light produces the most important re-, 
sult. 

There is but one subject more to which 
I can now refer; this is cleanliness of the 
entire body, as it affects the health of chil- 
dren, the neglect of which, in the early 
years of childhood, is productive of the | 
greatest mischief. Much of this may be) 
ascribed to the low order of intellect which 
generally predominates in those who have | 
the management of children. Could we 
but raise this class in the scale of moral 
and intellectual beings, we should add 
largely to the comforts and health of chil- 
dren. Such a scheme is, I fear, impracti-| 
cable. We cannot hope to reform our! 
present system on a scale sufficiently cx- 
tensive, to be practically applicable to 
large communities, so long as nurses are 
chosen from that order of human beings, 


whose reasoning faculties, where chil-| 
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dren are concerned, are limited to eating, 
sleeping, and physicing. Now these, in 
their way, are well enough, but in reality 
constitute a small portion of the several 
items which should occupy the whole soul 
of those who undertake so responsible a 
trust, as that of bringing upachild. In 
early life, there is a great determination 
of blood to the cuticular surface of a child. 
This increased supply of blood will ne- 
cessarily require increased facility for the 
exit of transpirable matter. In infancy, 
the skin is the great out-let which nature 
seeks. Should any obstruction occur to 
cuticular transpiration, the matter which 
should pass off by that channel, is either 
thrown back on the circulating fluids, or 
becomes condensed in the form of scabs 
on the skin of the child. A good deal, 
perhaps all of this, may be avoided by 
the regular use of the hot or cold bath. 
For children who are healthy, the cold- 
water bath should be used during the 
warmer weather, with a warm bath once 
a week, in which the child should be well 
washed with soap and a brush. When 
taken out they should be rubbed quite dry 
with a coarse napkin, and the body rubbed 
over with fine salt; this latter may be very 
advantageously employed, for the effect of 
salt upon the system of man is, as some 
suppose, a regenerating power. Whenor- 
ganic disease exists in children, it is hard- 
ly necessary to state, that cold bathing, 
under any form, is unsafe, with some few 
exceptions, when the nervous system is 
chiefly engaged. A proper attention to 
hot and cold bathing would not only save 
children from many of the distressing 
diseases of infancy, but impart tone and 
vigor to their general system.—Foreign 
Periodical. 
———— 


INFLUENCE OF MARRIAGE ON HEALTH 
AND LIFE. 


We should be apt to think beforehand, 
that an institution ordained by God himself, 
and as old almost as the creation, must be 
conducive to health and longevity. It would 
be strange if it were not so. Besides, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive; and 
it were reasonable to expect that matri- 
mony, by compelling us, as it were, to 
make the communication of happiness to 
our fellow-creatures a prominent object, 
would also prolong and promote life, and 
health and happiness. 
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The public mind is, however, to some 
extent, misled on this subject. The advo- 
cates for celibacy have long upheld a con- 
trary doctrine, and have insisted, with 
much appearance of reason on their side, 
that the lives of both sexes were shortened 
by matrimony. In these circumstances, 
we were not sorry to see in the London 
Lancet for January last, a series of calcu- 
lations on this subject, of the highest-in- 
terest amd of the utmost importance.— 
These calculations are based upon three 


° . | 
exact documents, made in different coun- 


periods of life; for they show that, taking 
| 100 married or unmarried individuals, the 
number of those who live beyond the age 
\of 45, is greater by 36.8 in the former 
|class. than in the latter. 

| The tables composed by Biches at Am- 
sterdam, comprise a period of twelve years, 
from 1814 to 1826, and coincide in a re- 
markable manner with those already re- 
| ferred to—the only change in result bein 
in the circumstance that the mortality of 
‘married women during the period at which 
they commonly become mothers, is now 

























































































































































































tries, snd at different periods, and which | 
prove, in the most convincing manner, that 
notwithstanding the mysterious curse, ori- 
ginally pronounced against the fairer and 





less than it was a century ago. 


The facts thus established, upon the 


authority of carefully taken records in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland, confirm 


frailer part of creation, still weighs heavi- \the fact that the fulfilment of a pleasing 
ly upon it, yet on the whole, marriage }duty, not only human.but divine, on the 
contributes very remarkably to lengthen | part of both sexes, is calculated to add 


the duration of human life. | 
The first document is that of Odier, 
-whose observations on the mean duration 
of life in females, were made during the 
years 1761 to 1813 inclusive. From his 
tables it appears that the difference of life 
between married and unmarried females, | 
is On an average, (calculating marriages to | 
take place at five different periods between 
the ages of 20 and 40,) five years; or, to 
place the fact in a stronger light, a young 
woman at twenty, by marrying, adds nine 
years and a half to the probable duration 
of her life; a woman at 40 adds two and a | 
sixth years. 
Departieux’s tables relate to both sex- 
es, and comprise a total of 48,540 deaths, 
from 1715 to 1744. From these it appears | 
that the number of married men who die | 
after the age of 20 is nearly one half less | 
than the number of bachelors who die at | 
the same period; and for forty-three mar- 
ried men or widowers who attain the age of | 
90, we find only six unmarried men reach- | 
ing the same age. The number of single 
women who die after the age of 20, is about | 
four times greater than that of married fe- | 
males or widows dying after the same pe- 
riod; and 14 unmarried women only arrive | 
at the aged of 90, for every 112 married | 
women or widows who attain that age. 
These tables not only show a remarka- 
ble difference in the mortality of the two | 
classes between the ages of 20 and 30, 
when other causes doubtless have much 
influence in producing the effect among 
the married, (such as their better worldly 
condition at that age, etc.,) but also at later 





many years to the duration of life —Libra- 
ry of Health. 
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PEASANT CHILDREN. 


BY R. EDMONSTONE,. 


Every where—every where— 
Like the butterfly’s silver wings, 
That are seen by all in the summer air, 
We meet with these beautiful things! 
And the low sweet voice of the baby child, 
By a thousand hills is heard, 
And the voice of the young heart’s laughter, wild 
As the voice of a singing bird! 


The cradle rocks in the peasant’s cot, 
As it rocks in the noble’s hall; 

And the brightest gift in the loftiest lot 
Is a gift that is given to all;— 

For the sunny light of childhood’s eyes 
Is a boon like the common air, 

And like the sunshine of the skies, 
It falleth every where! 


They tell us this old earth no more 
By angel feet is trod— 

They bring not now, as they brought of yore, 
The oracles of God. 

Oh! each of these young human flowers 
God's own high message bears, 

And we are walking, all our hours, 
With «* Angels, unawares !’’ 


By stifling street, and breezy hill, 
We meet their spirit mirth :— 

That such bright shapes should linger, till 
They take the stains of earth! 

Oh! play not those a blessed part, 
To whom the boon is given, 

To leave their errand with the heart, 
And straight return to heaven! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ABORIGINES OF THE OHIO VALLEY. |and traverses of earth, still of considerda- 


ble elevation, which proved that the coun- 
try had once been possessed by a numer- 
ous and laborious people. But he would 
have seen, also, indubitable evidences that 
centuries had passed away since these re- 
mains had been occupied by those for 
whom they had been reared. Whilst ru- 
minating upon the causes which had oc- 
casioned their removal, he would not fail 
to arrive at the conclusion, that their de- 
parture (if they did depart) must have 
been a matter of necessity. For no people, 
in any stage of civilization, would willing- 
ly have abandoned such a country, endear- 
ed to them as it must have been, by long 
residence and the labor they had bestow- 
ed upon it, unless, like the descendants of 
Abraham, they had fled from the force of 
a tyrant, and the oppressions of unfeeling 
task-masters.” 

That the mound-builders were a people 
totally distinct and different from the race 
of aborigines found in these regions by 
the Europeans, the author considers in- 
disputable. That they were a numerous 
people, he learns from the broad territory 
covered by their remains; and from the 
extensive works with which several favo- 
rite situations are covered, that they were 
congregated in large cities. He reasons, 
from facts and appearances, that they 
were an agricultural people; that they had 
made no inconsiderable progress in the 
art of building; and that they possessed a 






























A Discourse on the Aborigines of the Val- 
ley of the Ohio: to which are prefixed 
some Remarks on the Study of History. 
By Witu1am Henry Harrison, of North 
Bend. 51 pp. 8vo. Cincinnati: 1838. 


THREE interesting topics, independent 
of the excellent prefatory remarks on 
the study of history, are brought forward 
and discussed in this abie and valuable 
Discourse: viz. the origin of the tumuli and 
other aboriginal remains in the West; the 
history and character of the [Indian tribes 
who were the immediate predecessors of 
the Anglo-Americans, in the occupancy of 
the Valley of the Ohio; and the right of 
the Six Nations to the extent of territory 
which has been claimed for them, by their 
several historians. Each of these topics 
is considered at some length, and all are 
presented and discussed in a clear, forci- 
ble, and interesting manner. We shall 
make a brief abstract of the whole theme, 
and recommend the Discourse to the peru- 
sal of all persons who receive pleasure 
and instruction from contemplating the 
Antiquities of the Mississippi Valley. 

The remarks upon the aboriginal re- 
mains which lie scattered over nearly the 
whole extent of the Mississippi Valley, 
are opened with the declaration that “ fif- 
ty-five years ago, there was not a chris- 
tian inhabitant within the bounds which 





now constitute the State of Ohio. And 
if,” continues the author, “a few years an- 
terior to that period, a traveler had been 
passing down the magnificent river which 
forms our southern boundary, he might 
not have seen, in its whole course of eleven 
hundred miles, a single human being—and 
certainly not a habitation, nor the vestige 
of one calculated for the residence of man. 


He might, indeed, have seen indications 
that it was not always thus. His eye 
might have rested upon some stupendous 
mound, or lengthened lines of ramparts, 





national religion, with a numerous priest- 
hood, whose ceremonies were all that was 
pompous, gorgeous and imposing. These 
mound-builders, the author conceives to 
have been the Astecks, “a people who are 
said to have arrived first in Mexico about 
the middle of the seventh century,” 
and to have been the “ancestors of Quit- 
lavaca and Gautimosin.” In this opinion 
he is strengthened by the belief of the 
Right Reverend Bishop Madison, of Vir- 
ginia, who, “having with much labor in- 
vestigated this subject, declares his con- 
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viction that these Astecks are one and the 
same people with those who once inhabit- 
ed the Valley of the Ohio.” 

Having adopted this opinion, as at least 
more plausible than any other which has 
been advanced, the author proceeds toa 
consideration of the causes which induced 
the mound-builders to abandon their works, 
and forsake their country. For reasons 


were compelled to fly before a more nu- 
merous or more warlike people. He 
doubts not that the contest was long and 
bloody, and presumes that the vanquished 
quitted their homes only when they were 
too much reduced to continue the contest 
with their invaders. ‘Taking into consid- 
eration the extent, character, apparent 
ages of their different works, and all the 
probabilities that have a bearing upon the 


subject, he comes to the conclusion, that | 


these people were assailed from both their 
northern and southern frontiers, and gra- 
dually driven in from each direction by 


their only possessions; that here they 


erected works, of a character different 
from those which had previously been 


ta, Cincinnati, the mouth of the Great 
Miami, and other points; that their ene- 
mies still pressed upon them, attacking 
them at their very redoubts; and that 
here the last, great struggle took place, 
when they were completely vanquished. 
The position at the mouth of the Great 


Miami,—strong by nature, and improved. 


by the expenditure of great labor, direct- 
ed by no inconsiderable degree of skill,— 
he considers the last which they occupied; 
and thinks that, being eventually driven 
from this, they fled their country in de- 
spair. “But there is every reason to be- 
lieve,” he concludes, “that they were the 
founders of a great empire, and that ages 
before they assumed the more modern 
and distinguished name of Mexicans, the 
Astecks had lost in the more mild and uni- 
form climate of Anahuac, all remembrance 
of the banks of the Ohio.” 

The next topic which is brought for- 
ward by the author, is the history and cha- 
racter of the Indian tribes found in the 
Valley of the Ohio by the first European 
adventurers to these regions. This por- 
tion of the Discourse is transferred to ano- 
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common to them in the interior, at Mariet- | 
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ther department of the Hesperian, and 
need not be further noticed here. An ex- 
amination is then entered into, of the right 
of the Six Nations, by conquest, tothe vast 


extent of territory which has generally 


been claimed for them. The Six Nations, 


| . . . . . . 
‘and their partial historians, it is well- 


known, have always contended for the right 


‘of that confederation of Indians, to the im- 
stated, he assumes it as a fact, that they | 


mense territory from New-York and Penn- 


| sylvania west to the Mississippi river, and 
isouth to the Carolinas and Georgia, by 


virtue of successive conquests over the 
Hurons, Shawanees, Miamis, Illinois, Cher- 


| okees, Tuscaroras, and other tribes of In- 


dians. This magnificent claim of the Six 


\Nations is closely examined in the Dis- 


course before us, and shown to rest upon 
little if any better foundation than the as- 
sertions of those Indians themselves. To 
these assertions are then opposed, and fair- 


_ly, the declarations of the Indian tribes of 


the North-West. And after a careful exa- 


'mination of the mass of the testimony on 
their more powerful invaders, till the im- | 
mediate banks of the Ohio river became | 


both sides, the author’s decision is against 
the pretensions of the Six Nations, and the 


| claims of their historians. 
. ° | 
made a stand for defensive operations, and | 


This seems, indeed, to be the only rea- 
sonable conclusion, from the facts present- 
There is great confusion of dates, on 
the part of the Six Nations; and on that of 
their advocates, an ignorance is shown of 
the divisions, subdivisions, and particular 
localities, of the North-Western Indians, 
which makes it evident that they were 
more intent upon glorifying the unques- 
tionably great nation of Iroquois, and their 
allies, than industrious in searching after 
facts, or determined to do impartial histori- 
cal justice to the several parties concerned. 
But while thus exposing the groundlessness 
of the pretensions of the Six Nations, and 
circumscribing their “ immense territory 
by right of conquest,” the author of this 
discourse freely acknowledges the bravery 
and superior intelligence of those Indians, 
and concedes that, when they conquered 
the Hurons or Wyandots,they may have ex- 
tended the limits of their territory as far to- 
wards the Mississippi as the Scioto river 
in Ohio. 

This Discourse was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Historical Society of Ohio, be- 
fore which body it was to have been deli- 
vered at its last annual meeting. Sickness 
in the author’s family, however, prevented 
his attending; and the Discourse is now 
published in pamphlet form, for more gen- 








SS 


1838. | 

eral circulation than it would be likely to 
receive as an integral part of the Transac- 
tions of the Society. It is well worthy 
the atttention of all persons who take any 
interest in aboriginal history and antiqui- 
ties; and to such we recommend its perusal. 





—p— 
EULOGY ON M’MILLAN. 


Eulogy on William M’Millan, Esq. Pro- 
nounced at the request of Nove Cesarea 
Harmony Lodge, No. IT, October 28, 1837. 
By Wi tiam M. Corry, Esq. 41 pp. 8vo. 
Cincinnati. 1838. 


PREFIXED to this Eulogy, are the minutes 
of the proceedings of Harmony Lodge, in 
erecting and dedicating a monument to 
the memory of Mr. MMillan, which are 
interesting, as an evidence of the hold 
which a really good man sometimes ob- 
tains upon the affections of his friends and 
neighbors. From these, it appears that 
Mr. M’Millan was “one of the most zeal- 
ous and useful members” of Nove Caesarea 
Harmony Lodge; that “whilst living he 
was occupied in whatever tended to ben- 
efit his country, his friends and society ;” 
and that, at the time of his death, which 
took place,in May, 1804, his brother mem- 
bers “were prevented, by unforeseen oc- 
currences, from attending his funeral ina 
lodge capacity, and conferring upon him 
those honors which were due to him on 
that mournful event.” Though more than 
a quarter of a century has passed away, 
without honoring him in manner as here 
intimated, it yet seems that his memory 
has been warmly cherished by his “ bro- 
thers of the mystic tie,” and that the recol- 
lection of his many excellent qualities has 
continued alive in the breasts of the sur- 
Viving remnant of that community which 
his goodness adorned. The proceedings, 
of which we have here a record, show, 
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to an occasion like the present. It is singular 
enough to attract, and solemn enough to fix the 
mind upon the value of its lessons. None of all 
the wonders of change which have thrown their 
shadows upon this silent spot, can match this day 
in interest or inincident. The great temple of 
nature holds not one of her countless altars, on 


, which burns an offering more worthy of men, or 


‘more grateful to their God, than ours. 


If we look 


| without, we are the witnesses of that sublime vic- 


tory which-has been won here over the savage and 
his rude empire; but if we look within us, we 
survey the trophies of a more elevated triumph 
over the scarcely conquerable vices of the human 
heart. That bold rebel has laid down its foolish 
but wonted pride, its insidious but natural discon- 
tent, its impatience and its passions, to come 
with humility to the gates of this sepulchre. Not 
one individual of the large concourse which sur- 
rounds me, but feels thisto be an uncommon exi- 
gency of his life. We are all absent from familiar 
scenes—we have all suspended ordinary pursuits 
—we are all engaged in serious and unusual 
thoughts on this singular exhibition; the cares of 
industry, the requisitions of study, the activity of 
our race in the ways of an absorbing world are to- 
tally shut out. We press no project of ambition 
nor of profit here; we seek not now for the acqui- 
sition of fame, nor power, nor for the other re- 
wards of application. The places we are filling, 
and the errand on which we come, conforms not 
indeed to the business, but they make a deep ap- 
peal to the bosoms of the living.” 


Mr. M’Millan stood high among the pio- 
neers, and first settlers of Cincinnati, as a 
man of talent, strict probity, and great so- 
cial virtues. We learn from the present 
Eulogy, that he was born in the year 1760, 
near Abingdon, Virginia. His parents were 
of Irish origin, and he was the second of 
their nine children. He was educated at 
the university of William and Mary, and 
left its classic walls “not only with the di- 
ploma, but with the scholarship of a gradu- 
ate whose distinction became important to 
the institution, and more than reflected 
her benefits.” From this period till the 
year 1789, when he removed te the West, 


he divided his time between intellectual 


that though justice is tardy and of long- | 


coming, yet sooner or later a virtuous life 
will meet its appropriate earthly reward; 
and that such a reward, though it come 
not till the flesh of its object shall have 
mingled with the dust, and till the soul, 
which for a time tabernacled in that flesh, 
have “returned to God who gave it,” is of 
itself worth striving for, is a truth well 
and impressively set forth in the opening of 
Mr. Corry’s Eulogy. 


“In that inevitable order of events, by which 
we also must pass from this mortal, stage, it 


wiJl be the destiny of few among us to belong | 


studies and agricultural pursuits. After 
his removal to the West, Mr. M’Millan was 
one ofthe most active settlers of the Miami 
Purchase of John Cleves Symmes and Com- 
pany. He was commissioned a justice of 
the peace at an early day, and in 1799 
sent to the Territorial Legislature. This 
body, the following year, elected him to 
Congress. ‘His position in the latter as- 
sembly was not insignificant, although he 
was elected for a short term, and served 
under the limitations attached to the infe- 
rior station of a delegate. He came home 
with the applause of his constituents, and 
thus terminated his political life.” While 
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at Philadelphia, Mr. M’Millan was com- | which flowed from his pen a few years ago, 
missioned District Attorney for Ohio; but | we have many pleasant recollections. We 
hardly had he entered upon the discharge | regret that we cannot revive olden feelings 
of the duties of this office, when declining | over the production now before us. But 
health compelled him to resign the post.— | such isthe fact; and we are therefore com- 
He now retired to the beautiful farm which | pelled, though we reluct much at the idea, 
he had opened in the western wilderness, | to conclude that it is not worthy the play- 
and continued to reside upon this, a private | ful fancy and fine talents of its author. It 
man, but an active and influential member | hath flowers here and there, some few of 
of society, till his death, in the spring of | which would well bear transplanting to 
1804. His legal attainments are thus re-| these our “gardens of the Hesperides,” 


ferred to by his eulogist: | could they be separated from the thick-en- 


siaitnacted ia . | tangling weeds by which they are encom- 
_*During his professiona! career, there was N0 | nassed and choked nearly to the death.— 
higher name at the Western bar than WiLLi1AM : 
MecMitran. Its accomplished ranks would have | But this would be a large labor for a small 
done honor to older countries; but it did not con- | gain; and for such operations time is not 
tain his superior. Some of our distinguished law-| permitted us. We therefore turn quickly 


yers of that day were admirable public speakers; frou oT: ; ae os 
; Br - rom Mr. M’Jilton’s “Tr Kk 
1e was not. Someof them were able in the com- | M’Jilton’s Priumph of Liber 


prehension of their cases, and skilful to a proverb | ty,” to better things, vouchsafing to its 
in their management. Of these he ranked among | author the single admonishment, never 
the first. His opinions had all the respectability again, at the solicitation of friend or foe 
of learning, precision and strength. They com-| to allow his good nature to betray him oy 


manded acquiescence; they challenged opposi- os ; 
tion, when to obtain assent was difficult, and to | '© the hasty spinning-out of five or six hun- 


provoke hostility dangerous. The profession in | dred lines of rhyme fora particular occa- 
those times are conceded to have held high charac- | sion. Reputations are sometimes lost in 
ters for attainments and intellect. Their recorded | this way. but never won 

history demonstrates the fact; and those who have | M Weyl “to vil 

survived to this day, still receive the tribute of un-| 7 '* “9! ton has contri yuted a number 
qualified praise for what they are, as well as what | of happy effusions to several of the Amer- 


they were, It was not easy to obtain the district | ican periodicals; and from among them we 
attorneyship in that day, when men were chosen | select the following lines, which we think 
and appointed to office from amongst formidable | ,, peaatital exdusdiant 9° 

competitors by the test of honesty and capacity, , , Sty: 

as well as patriotism. The front rank of the law, 
then, as much as now, was inaccessible to the | *“*MY GOD DIRECTS THE STORM») 
weak or the idle; and offices of gift went to the 


deserving, instead of the dishonest.” Tue spirit of the Tempest shook 


His wing of raven hue 
Above the sea, and hollow winds 





The whole Eulogy is an excellent tri- | 


bute to the moral, intellectual, and social | Howled o’er the waters blue. 
virtues. of ® geet oe ny» ana — | Uprose the mountain billows high 
an orator. Yet, asa literary production, | And swept a stormy path; 8", 
it contains many blemishes, several of | Darkness and Terror mingled there 
which appear upon the two brief extracts | Their ministry of wrath. 

we have made. The occurrence of these | 

is the more censurable, as they result al-| | A !onely bark, by bounding seas 
together from negligence. So resulting, | Fost wildly to and fro, 


Dashed o’er the billow’s foaming brow 


however, a more particular reference to | To fearful depths below. 


them is unnecessary 


Crash echoed crash !—the quivering spars 


pa Broke o’er the leaning side, 
And left the bark a shattered wreck, 
M’JILTON’S POEM. The stormy waves to ride. 

The Triumph of Liberty; a Poem. Deli- The sturdy seamen struggled hard 
vered on the Sixty-Second Anniversary of To hold the yielding helm, 
American Independence. By Joun N. pg ee the pen oe _ surge, 
McJitron. 29 pp.12mo. Baltimore: N. ene ae 


Hickman. 1838. 


And when the plunging ruin spurned 


; Their impotent control 
Mr. M’Jitton is an old correspondent of They flew to drown their gloomy Seats 


ours; and of the fresh and easy verses In the accursed bowl. 
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Upon the raging ocean then, 
Helpless was left the bark 

To the wild mercy of the waves, 
Amid the tempest dark. 


Upon the deck, alone, there stood, 
A man of courage high; 

A hero, from whose bosom fear 
Had never drawn asigh. 


With folded arms, erect he stood, 
His countenance was mild,— 
And, calmly gazing on the scene 

He bowed his head and smiled. 


A wild shriek from the cabin rose,— 
Up rushed his beauteous bride; 
With locks disheveled, and in tears, 

She trembled at his side. 


‘O, why, my love, upon thy lip,’ 
She cried, ‘doth play that smile, 

When all is gloom and terror here, 
And I must weep the while? 


No word the warrior spake,—but he 
Drew from beneath his vest 

A poniard bright, and placed its point 
Against her heaving breast. 


She started not, nor shrieked in dread, 
As she had shrieked before; 

But stood astonished, and surveyed 
His tranquil features o’er. 


‘Now why,’ he asked, ‘dost thou not start ? 
May not thy blood be spilt?” 

With sweet composure she replied, 
‘ My husband holds the hilt!” 


* Dost wonder, then, that I am calm, 
That fear shakes not my form? 
I ne’er can tremble while I know 
‘ My God directs the storm!” 
i 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION IN THE SOUTH. 


1. Slavery in America: being a brief re- 


view of Miss Martineau on that subject. | 
84pp. 8vo. | 


By A Soutn Caro.inian. 


Richmond: T. W. White. 1838. 


2. Political Religionism: being a notice of 
Dr. Channing’s “ Letter to Henry Clay.” | 
Southern Literary | 


By A Sovruron. 
Messenger, September, 1838. 


Tue slave-holders of the South may now 
be said to have fairly begun, what the ab- 
olitionists of thie North have long been 
striving to induce them to enter into: viz. 
a discussion of their moral and political 
right to hold the negro in life-time bon- 
dage. This presents the most important 
question, which at the present time agi- 
tates any considerable portion of the 
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| American people: a question, than which 
none ever has been, or ever can be, of 
more importance, in our history as a na- 
tion. Itis a question, moreover, which 
must be discussed, sooner or later—one 
|which men must prepare themselves to 
'meet, by taking its hight, measuring its 
circumference, and sounding its utmost 
depths—one which cannot be escaped by 
‘any doctrines of expediency, or avoided 
by the subtilties of negociation, but which 
must be entertained, and argued, and deci- 
| ded, by that intellectual light and energy 
which God has conferred upon man alone, 
or that physical strength and activity 
| which he possesses in common with the 
| brute. 

| These being our opinions, we rejoice 
that the South has at length consented to 
meet the North with something besides 
‘contempt and denunciation; and we trust 
that the slave-holder will as a preliminary 
‘movement, pin the abolitionist to his 
charges of cruelty, and oppression, and 
demoralization, and compel him to make 
them good, or abandon them and confess 
his errors. We consider it necessary that 
this matter should be fully settled, before 
| the important question can be discussed as 
‘it ought to be, and as it must be to eventu- 
‘ate ina peaceable decision. The North 
has been too much in the habit of ringing 
upon every change, the charge of despo- 
tism in its worst forms against the South; 
and the South has ever been too ready, 
in return, to fulminate the coarsest denun- 
ciations against the North. Even the last 
‘anti-slavery paper we have read, contains 
an article written to incite the slaves of the 
South to rebellion against their condition; 
and in one of the two pamphlets whose 
titles we have placed at the commence- 
'ment of these remarks, the clergy of the 
North are denounced as politico-religious 
demagogues, meddlers, libellers, and-so- 
forth; while in the other, in reference to a 
charge against the slave-holders of the 
'“prostitution” of their female slaves, it 
‘is asserted that “the negro and the color- 
ed woman of the South, only supply the 
place which, at the North, is usually fill- 
'ed with serving and factory girls.” 

It is perfectly clear, that until a stop be 
|put to criminations and recriminations 
‘such as these, no beneficial discussion can 
‘be had of the momentous question upon 
‘which the North and the South are now 
fairly at issue. But that these things will 
52 
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soon be done away with, and calm and deli-| together, possess all the charms of beau- 
berate reasoning succeed them, we think | tiful diction, rich and appropriate imagery, 
strong indications are afforded by the cor-| happy conceit, truthful coloring, and art- 
respondence last winter between Mr. Bir-| ist-like disposition of light and shade. 
ney of New-York, and Mr. Elmore of| They are, moreover, pervaded by a pure 
South-Carolina, and also by the two pamph-| and beautiful morality,and commend them- 
lets before us. These are both able and! selves to the regard of a well-ordered 
ingenious productions; and although we} heart, by a cheerful tone and an uplifting 
cannot admire the spirit in which much| spirit. Mr. Hawthorne is of the Irving 
of either of them is written, yet we think | and Longfellow school of writers; and 
that anything like a discussion of the ques-| without possessing the sparkling fancy or 
tion from the South, should be hailed with | original genius of either of these authors, 
pleasure. is eminently worthy of being called their 
The form which the discussion is as-| disciple: or rather, the disciple of the for- 
suming we like much. Let the South) mer, and the spiritual brother of the latter. 
throw off her pamphlets and books as ra-| ‘The volume which Mr. Hawthorne has 
pidly as she chooses, in reply to those of, here put forth, contains eighteen tales and 
the North; and let her establish her sla-| sketches; and when we name such of them 
very newspapers, and disseminate them) as the “Gentle Boy,” “Sunday at Home,” 
over the whole Union as cheaply as possi-| ‘‘ The Wedding Knell,” “A Rill from the 
ble, that they may meet the anti-slavery) Town Pump,” “Sights from a Steeple,” 
newspapers at every corner and by every | and “Fancy’s Show-Box,” we must we 
hearth, fearlessly and fairly, in the con-| think bring up in the recollections of most 
flict which is to ensue. This discussion| of our readers, productions which have af- 
should be eminently a popular one—it| forded them delight anytime during the 
should be carried on by and among the’ past eight or ten years. 
whole people—in the daily walk, around the | 
family board, during the friendly visit, 
and through the printed sheet that pene- 
aaa the-reconses.of the-log cabin Oliver Twist; or, the Parish Boy’s Pro- 
and the rich mansion. But let not the : , 
; .| gress. By “Boz.” Part Second. Phi- 
question, at least for the time being, enter | te le Oe a eal al 
the halls of legislation: above all, keep it) ann a —— 
away from the Capitol of our Country; for | 
out of the halls of Congress alone, espe-| 
cially while present feelings continue to! 
exist between the North and the South, can 
it be discussed calmly, intelligently, and be- 
neficially. This truth is manifest from what | 
has passed, and should be well pondered. 


—j—— 


OLIVER TWIST. 


THE American publishers of Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s inimitable portraitures of low 
life, have issued the second part of * Oli- 
ver Twist” in the same style of pictorial 
embellishment and typograpical beauty as 
the first. The progress of the interest- 

—>— ing parish boy in years, is not very much 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. advanced yet, but he is carried through 

some scenes, in this continuation, of equal 

Twice-told Tales. By Natuanre. Haw-) power and interest with any in the open- 

THORNE. 1 vol.12mo. Boston: Ameri-| ing part. Good asthe narrative was from 

can Stationers’ Company. Columbus:| the beginning, it improves as it goes on. 

Isaac N. Whiting. 1837. If any of the productions of Mr. Dickens’s 
pen are to /ive long, “Oliver Twist,” we 
WuosoeEver shall lift this handsome vo-! think, will be one of them. 
lume from the dust of the bookseller’s} |The publication of “ Nicholas Nickelby” 
shelves, will acquire by the act, an enter-| is likewise continued by Messrs. Carey, 
taining, amusing, and often instructive) Lea and Blanchard. We observe that this 
companion. Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne is) is preferred, by some of the eastern edi- 
one of the purest writers of the English) tors, to the preceding work; but having 
language in existence; and the occasional| as yet read no portion of it, we are not 
stories and novelettes which he has pub-| prepared to sound its praises. Most of 
lished in the American souvenirs and) the pictorial illustrations of both, are very 
magazines, and which are here collected! fine in their way. 
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EDITORS’ BUDGET. 


\it, we have seen the sweetest face cloud with dis- 
| appointment, and beheld the bluest eye flash with 
Amonc the immense number and great variety | anger, and heard that so lately gentle voice rail at 
of publications, which the improvements that have | the naughty postmaster in no very gentle terms. 
been made within the past fifteen or twenty years | We have been at secluded country hamlets, where 
in the art of printing have tended to produce, | the mail arrived but once a-week; and we have 
there is not one of a character more interesting | rushed with some score or two towards the post- 
than that of the Family Newspaper. Prepared | office, the moment the mail-carrier was seen ap- 
with a strict regard to variety, well supplied with | proaching its door with his muddy or dusty bags. 
extracts from the best writings of the ablest con-| We have observed the anxious and expectant 
temporary pens, containing early accounts of all | countenances, old, young and middle-aged, as 
the great physical enterprises and mechanical im- | they peeped in at the windows while the post-mas- 
provements of the times, and presenting at one |ter was emptying the bags upon his floor, and 
moment “news from all nations,” this ‘*map of | ‘*’sorting out”? such as belonged to his office.— 
busy life’ enters the humblest as well as the | We have witnessed the great joy among the eager 
proudest dwelling in the land, and affords to the dozens, consequent upon success in getting what 
virtuous family circle delightful entertainment | they had been expecting. We have also witness 
and valuable instruction. There is not in the |ed, at other times, the greatest anger and disap- 
world a more potent instrument of good, nor | pointment depicted upon the same countenances, 
one which performs its office so faithfully and si- | when the looked-for paper did not arrive, and they 
lently. Ever collecting and ever disbursing, it | found themselves defrauded of their usual * feast 
goes through its operations with the regularity of | of reason,” and flow of news, anecdotes, stories, 
clock-work; and so much a matter of course has | poetry, and-so-forth. 
it become, for every thriving family to have its | The people of the United States have been 
weekly paper, that hardly any dwelling is consid- | termed, by Europeans traveling among them, “a 
ered completely furnished, till provision has been | nation of newspaper readers.” Hardly any gen- 
made for the regular visits to its inmates of this eral designation could be more pertinent and for- 
humble messenger of good. |cible; and it would be a pleasant occupation for 
How powerful is the hold, which the Family | an hour or two, to show why they are thus devoted 
Newspaper has upon the affections of the people | to the newspaper, and how this agent of enlight- 
of this country, we have had ample opportunities | enment moulds their daily habits and affects their 
of observing. We have sat in the chamber of the | national character. This is truly a very interest- 
convalescent, when his budget of papers and let- ‘ing subject; and at some future time, we shall 
ters has been brought in; and we have often ad- | most probably give up a few pages of our monthly 
mired the avidity with which, after breaking a | Budget to its consideration. At present, howev- 
few seals and glancing at the commencements | er, notwithstanding the length of our introduction, 
and postscripts of his two or three letters, he | we have taken up our pen merely for the purpose 
would seize the favorite and long familiar family | of directing the attention of our readers, and ask- 
sheet, and skirr its well-filled columns. We have | ing that of the whole western public, toa number 
gone to the post-office at the request of a gentle | of Family papers which are published at different 
voice, to conduct thence to its owner the accus- | points on the banks of their own beautiful Ohio, 
tomed weekly visiter, having received a promise |and in whose preparation especial reference is 
that, as the greatest favor she could grant us, we | had to the wants, as well as the entertainment and 
should spend the evening with her, alternately | benefitting, of the People of the Mississippi Valley. 
reading and listening to its fresh and varied con- | Beginning at the confluence of the Allegheny and 
tents; and when, by reason of a failure of the | Monongahela rivers, and descending with the 
mail, we have been compelled to return without | tide, we have, first, the 
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“Pittsburgh Saturday Evening Visiter. 
isa large mammoth sheet, published weekly by 
E. B. Fisner & Co., and edited by E. Burke 


Fisuer. The 
per annum payable in advance, or two dollars and 


subscription-price 


months, 
A 


commenced a couple of months ago. 


fifty cents after three 
volume was 

The latest 
number of this received is dated September 1, 


not paid during the year. new 


and presents, among its great variety of contents, 
the Victim of Lynch Law, by Epes Sargent; the 
Captive Boy, a Story of the Prairies; the Quaker 
King, a Poem from the Providence Journal ; 
Destiny of this Republic, by Judge Story; some 
Astonishing facts relative to a former Organic 
World; notice of Submarine Volcanoes near the 
Equator; the Craven Bridegroom, a Sketch; seven 
columns of Editorial Miscellany; a good supply 
of Poetical Selections; some Scientific Para- 
graphs; an Agricultural Department; a column 
of News of the Day; 
the 


“ Cincinnati Chronicle..°—The Chronicle is the 


same size as the Visiter, and the two are 
similar in their general 
Publisher: E. D. Mansriexp, Editor. Issued 
every Saturday morning, at two dollars and fifty 
cents per year payable at the time of subscribing, 
Some kind friend 
has lifted the last two numbers of the Chronicle 
from our file; and this throws us back to the issue 
of August 18, fora glance at its contents. The 
number of that date opens with some verses en- 
titled the “*Child at Prayer,” and a beautiful * Fa- 
mily Sketch.”—These articles are followed by 
Papers from the Desk of an Eminent Lawyer; 
the Death of De Soto, by H. W. Herbert; a Let- 
ter on the Removal of the Cherokees; an account 
of the late Commencement of Miami University ; 


very 
character. A. Puen, 


or three dollars if not so paid. 


The mere: wv; Western Monthly y Magazine. 


is two dollars | 
tor; 
or three dollars if | 


the | 


and-so-forth._—Next comes | 








[ Sept. 


»_T ‘his | Colonel Crockett, a Steamboat Sketch; the Disco- 


very of America by the Scandinavians; Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden; a Picture of Oregon Terri- 
tory; Villani, an original poem, by the junior edi- 
four columns of communications, three of 
miscellaneous selections, and some half-dozen 
| Editorial articles, with a few paragraphs of news, 
| comprise the varied contents of the number before 
|us. From the same city, likewise, hails 

“ The gis, and Louisville Literary Gazette.°— 
James B. Marsuati, Jacop Watter, and M. R. 
_K. Ormssy, editors and proprietors. Published 
weekly, in handsome medium quarto form, at 
three dollars per annum, payable invariably in ad- 


| vance, 


The first and second numbers of volume 
| one have come to hand, and spread over the eight 
pages of each is much excellent and entertaining 
reading matter. The contents of the latter num- 
s: An editorial Essay on Educa- 
| tion; Whittier’s Lines on Henry Clay; Steam, No. 
1; Making an Offer; Tuck in your Ruffles; State 
of Intercourse in Egypt; an Invocation to Nature; 
Geology, No. 2; an Essay on Newspapers; a se- 





ber are as follow 


lection of Miscellaneous paragraphs, several pie- 
ces of Poetry, anda page and a half of Editorial 
| matter. 

Each of these publications has several good cor- 
respondents—nearly every one of their editors is 
well known throughout the Western country, and 
all are men of talents—the best of workmanship 
is apparent upon each paper—no pains are spared 
to make them all deserving of the support of the 
people of the Mississippi Valley, and of that sup- 
port they are deserving, and highly so. That they 
' will constantly receive it, knowing how much 
| good they are capable of doing in the community, 
we earnestly hope; and we recommend them ac- 
| cordingly. 





number third of the excellent Letters from the | 


Editor; a Sketch of the Cincinnati College; a va- | 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 


rious and piquant Editorial Miscellany; an Ab- | 


stract of Current News; and-so-forth.—A fter the | 


Chronicle, follows the - 

* Louisville Literary Register.°—This is anew 
paper, the fifth number of which has just reached 
us. Published every Tuesday, by J. Eruiotr & 
Co.; edited by J. Ertiotr and Witi1am Wa .tace. 


Subscription-price, three dollars per annum, if 


paid within two months after the reception of the 
first number, or four dollars at the expiration of the 
year. Insize the Register ranks with the Chro- 
nicle and the Visiter, but is less of the newspa- 


per, and more of the literary gazette, than either | 


of those publications. Lines to Italy; the Wood 
Demon, a Tale; some Anecdotes of Grimaldi the 
Clown; the Deer Lick, a Saitrical Sermon; Not 


Tue annual Convention of the College of Pro- 
fessional Teachers of the Mississippi Valley, for 
| the present year, commences at Cincinnati on the 
| first Monday in October. We have so frequently 
alluded to this noble institution, and so fully 
sketched its history and stated its objects, that a 
_ particular notice of it at this time is unnecessary. 
| That it may stand fully and fairly before the pub- 
| lie eye, however, we quote at length the **Corres- 
| pondent Periodic Circular’ of the College, issued 
|in July last by its venerable and most estimable 
| President, Atgert Picket, Senior. This Circular 
|is addressed particularly to those persons who 
| have, in the knowledge of the Executive Commit- 


| tee, taken a deep interest in the subject of Popu- 
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lar Education in the West, and generally to the | versary has exhibited the gratifying spectacle of 


People of the entire Mississippi Valley. 


“The Annual Convention of the College of 
Teachers will be held on the first Monday in the 
ensuing October, 1838, in Cincinnati. 

‘The Executive Committee, in the discharge o¢ 
their duty, beg leave to invite your attendance 
and co-operation. Impressed with a deepened 
sense of the immeasurable importance of an early 
and thorough development and progressive cul- 
ture of the intellectual and moral powers of juve- 
nile minds, of rational and accountable beings— 
who are to constitute the succeeding generation, 
and to whose free agency is to be committed their 
individual, social and political destiny—they wish 
to lay open the views and the objects which have 
animated them with ardor in the progress of their 
course, as well as the encouraging success which 
has hitherto resulted from their earnest efforts to 
promote extensively and enduringly, the glorious 
and hallowed cause of Patriotism, Philanthropy 
and Religion. 

Experience in the profession of teaching has 
abundantly confirmed them in the persuasion that 
the human mind without cultivation, resembles 
the earth on which we tread; from which, with 
all the variety of soil and exposure to varied tem- 
perature, we might in vain expect rich crops of 
life-sustaining grain and fruit, without previous 
preparation and fostering care; so in the intellect- 
ual field, equally vain were it to expect that matu- 
rity—of sound mental discrimination—of those 
refined sympathies which endear cultivated soci- 
ety—of that moral elevation which “rises and 
looks down upon the law’’—and of that perma- 
nent bond of order, equal rights and mutual good 
feeling ensured by a wisely chosen and faithfully 
administered free government, can be obtained, 
without the aid of early instruction, and discipline, 
and the sustaining control of competent and faithful 
Educators. To provide such Educators, as the 
most essential means of promoting the interests of 
education, has been fromthe first and continues to 
be the earnest object of their solicitude and their 
ardent aim. 

This institution owes its origin toa few devoted 
professional Teachers, who in 1831 united for the 
purpose “of promoting by every laudable means 
the diffusion of knowledge in regard to education,” 
and “especially by aiming to elevate the charac- 
ter and profession of Teachers to their just, intel- 
lectual and moral influence on the community,” 
and though feeble were its first efforts, yet time 
in its course has accelerated their progress, by 
awakening and enlisting the energies of gifted 
minds throughout the Mississippi Valiey and in 
several contiguous States; each successive Anni- 


| literary and scientific talent, arduously engaged 
|in the most interesting discussions on the best 
practical methods of eliciting and diffusing the 
benefits of sound tuition and moral discipline; 
and we are encouraged to look forward with san- 
guine expectation to the continued increase of 
qualified and judicious instructors, whose united 
and well directed efforts shall train up a rising 
community to the stability of enlightened and ex- 
emplary freemen—guardians and perpetuators of 
our republican liberties. 

Not only the intellectual and moral elevation or 
degradation, in the present life, but their inevita- 
ble consequences—the essential and permanent 
welfare or wretchedness in a life to come—of mil- 
lions, are involved in their wisdom or their folly! 

What stronger motive to effort—what more 
powerful stimuli toa generous expansion of hu- 
man sympathies—what more ennobling induce- 
ment to the most strenuous exertions—can be pre- 
sented than such consideration? 

Let us then unite our efforts, fellow-laborers, in 
the high and holy aim of sowing the seeds and 
nurturing the plants, which, with the blessing of 
the Infinite Father of minds and of mercies, may 
ripen into arich harvest of intelligence, virtue and 
happiness.”? 

The halls of the College, at its past Conventions, 
have been thronged with the beauty and intellect 
of the Mississippi Valley. Let us hope that, upon 
the approaching occasion, there will be no real or 
apparent falling off in the sense which has been 
manifested by the People of the importance of the 
institution. 








THE LAKES. 


We learn from the northern papers, that the 
waters of the whole chain of western lakes have 
commenced falling. This fact induces us to omita 

‘number of paragraphs with respect to their un- 
precedented rise, which we had intended to pub- 
lish. The following particulars of the elevation 
and depressions of the lake surface, at different 
periods since the year 1815, we find in the Buffato 
Commercial Advertiser. They are very interest- 
ing, and may be important for future reference :— 
‘“*We understand that Alfred Barrett, Esq., chief 
engineer upon the western section of the Erie ca- 
nal, with D.J.Brown, Esq.,assistant engineer, visit- 
ed Port Dalhousie, at the mouth of the Welland ca- 
nallast week, to examine the water marks made in 
1825, and ascertain the comparative hight of water 
in Lake Ontario from that period to this. On exa- 

mination they learned that since the year 1825, 
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that lake had been gradually rising, and within 
three years past, rapidly increasing in volume; and 
is now six feet and eight inches higher than in 
1825. It has fallen since the first of July two inch- 
es, so that the entire rise of water has been six feet 
and ten inches. 


“Lake Erie,as near as can be ascertained, from 
water-marks at the foot of the lake, and at Black 
Rock harbor, has risen only about four feet, or 
something less, And the Niagara river below, 
about the same; the comparative hight of the river 
and lake not varying over two inches since 1826. 
Lake Erie has apparently fallen about eight inches 
from its greatest hight in June; and from the ex- 
traordinary hot weather of the present summer, | 





and the consequent evaporation going on, it would | 
not be surprising if the lake should fall eighteen 
or twenty inches by the first of December. 

“ The lakes appear to be following the present 
year, a similar course to what they did in 1818, 
after the very high stages of water which suc- 
ceeded the cold and wet seasons of 1815, °16, 717. 
During those three years they rose rapidly; and in 
the spring and early summer of 1818, were much 
higher than they had been for many years pre- 
vious, although not so high as now. But in the 
hot summer of 1818, the evaporation reduced the 
lakes nearly two feet in depth, and they continued 
to fall gradually in each successive year, till about 
1821—’22, and there remained without much 
change, till 1826—"7—’8; since which they have 
been continually gaining in hight and volume.— 
This last mentioned fact will immediately recur 
to our forwarders, and those who were engaged in 
business near our harbor; as in 1827, several of 
the ware-houses on Buffalo creek were raised 
some two feet above their former levels; and 
again, in 1828,°29 and °30, several of them were 
again raised by the continual swelling of our lake. 
It may be hardly worth while to mention it, when 
that stale prejudice of charging the damming of 
the waters to Black Rock pier is now so little re- 
garded; but during this continued rise, the pier 
was, most of the time, almost valueless for retain- 
jing the water in the harbor; and at this time, 
when the water is evidently on the fall, itis almost 
entirely rebuilt, in the strongest and most durable 
manner.”’ 


DR. AYDELOTY’S ADDRESS. 


Tue respected President of Woodward College, 
we observe in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, has 
taken exceptions tothe manner in which, in the 
August number of this magazine, we summed 
up the arguments and stated the deductions of his 
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late address on “*the wantin schools.” The pass- 
age objected to, is the lst sentence in the follow- 
ing paragraph:—From these, and many other 
signs of the times, he gathers that, as a nation, 
we are ‘shut up to the faith of democracy.’ And 
upon such premises, he builds up a strong and 
very successful argument for the absolute and 
immediate necessity of a popular education which 
shall be ‘eminently christian in its principles, pro- 
cess, and agencies.’ The whole resolves itself 
into this: that our experience asa nation, from 
the foundation of the government down, the pre- 
sent course of events, and right reason, proclaim 
that the ‘pure democratic principle? is destined 
to prevail in our country, and that the few are not 
long to have even their present weight in the State 
and National Councils; and hence the great and 
immediate necessity for an education which will 
make of the many good and wise christians, as 
well as great statesmen, acute lawyers, profound 
philosophers, and-so-forth.°? 


Now if this language represents the President 
as insisting upon acourse or system of popular 
education, such as would make of every one of the 
many “a good and wise christian, a great states- 
man, an acute lawyer, a profound philosopher, 
and-so-forth,” he certainly had a right to com- 
plain that we had misunderstood him, and ex- 
hibited him as recommending “as great an absur- 
dity as could well be crowded into so few words.” 
But does the language quoted so represent the 
President? We think not. Is not this, rather, 
the proper construction of that language? that as, 
by reason of the rapid ascendency of “the pure 
democratic principle,” the few are not long to 
bear sway in our land, there is “great and imme- 
diate necessity for an education which will, make 
of the many good and wise christians, great 
statesmen, acute lawyers, profound philosophers, 
and”? intelligent, ingenious and enterprising farm- 
ers, mechanics, and manufacturers: that is, not 
of each of the many all of these things, but of 
the whole of the many the whole of these things— 
one a great statesman, another an acute lawyer, 
a third a profound philosopher, a fourth an intel- 
ligent farmer, a fifth an ingenious mechanic, a 
sixth an enterprising manufacturer, and-so-forth, 


| and-so-forth. 


Our language lacked precision, but we under- 
stood President Aydelott as insisting, in view of 
the opinion that the hundreds are not long to go- 
vern the millions, upon the establishment of such 
a system of education as would elevate these mil- 
lions in the scale of morality and intellect, and 
make them capable of governing themselves as a 
free christian people should be governed; and so 
we intended to represent him. 
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JOHN STRAUS. 


Tue New-York American has in course of 
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TALLEYRAND. 


A correspondent of the Southern Literary Mes- 


weekly publication, a series of interesting and| senger prefixes to a translation of the Life and 


graphic “* Letters from the Old World, by a La- 
dy.’ One of the latest of these is dated at Vien- 
na, and contains an account of a recent féte given 
by a distinguished citizen of the Austrian capital, 
in compliment to the Americans present. John 
Straus, the celebrated German composer, was pre- 
sent, and is thus referred to:—‘* At an orchester, 
in the midst, was a splendid band of music, led by 
the inimitable Straus, the greatest extemporane- 
ous composer on the violin, of the present day.— 
At times this glorious artiste would improvise such 
soul-stirring music from his well-strung instru- 
ment, that every knife and fork lay motionless, 
and at the end of each enchanting strain, loud 
peals of plaudits made the welkinring. These 
thunders of applause are repeated night after 
night, as he produces his new and ever-varying 
airs. Paginini himself could scarcely command, 
in London or Paris, a greater share of admiration 
from his single string than Straus, the improvisa- 
tore of Vienna, merits from the musical world, 
for his unequalled performances on the violin. 

“J have been present as a spectator, when 
Straus has been leading the band, for thousands 
assembled in the native waltz. At intervals, he 
would undertake with his single violin, tokeep the 
whole company ‘tripping upon the light fantastic 
toe’ for half an hour, all the while pouring forth a 
continuous stream of new, extemporaneous, mu- 
sic, until the whole multitude would, with one ac- 
cord, make a halt, and give vent to their feelings in 
one burst of rapturous applause. I was never par- 
particularly fond of the violin, until Iheardit made 
discourse such sweet music by this sublime com- 
poser. His compositions are so new and pleasing, 
and his varieties so agreeably surprising, that he 
at one time lulls the senses of his hearers into de- 


lightful repose by his 


«Softly sweet and Lydian measures,” 


then, by a sudden effort of his skill, electrifies his 
auditor, as if to 
‘¢ Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder.” 
I never before felt the power of music so forci- 
bly as when under the influence of the soul-stir- 
ring efforts of this modern Timotheus.” 

The fame of Straus is no stranger to the New 
World. Even on the banks of the Ohio his is a 
familiar name; and here in the gate-way of the 
forest regions of the West, we have heard some 
of his best compositions executed by those who 
imbibed in his presence, whatever of his spirit 
could be taken in by an inferior genius. 


Character of Count Reinhart, by TaLteyrann, 
an anecdote of this remarkable man, which is cha- 
racteristic enough to be true, and novel enough to 
bear republication. It is as follows: 

‘‘ Before I close, I cannot resist the temptation of 
relating an anecdote which I have never seen in 
print. It is strikingly illustrative of the perfect 
self-control of Talleyrand ; his tmpassibility, as the 
French term it. I think it was in 1827, while at- 
tending in his capacity as Grand Chamberlain, the 
anniversary commemoration of the death of Louis 
XVI, in the cathedral of St. Denis, as he was leay- 
ing the door, he was struck to the earth by acer- 
tain de Mawbreuil, and remained some time insen- 
sible, stunned either by the force of the blow or 
of the fall. This de Maubreuil asserted, that he 
had been employed by Talleyrand, after the fall 
of Napoleon, to attack or assassinate some of the 
members of the Bonaparte family, in order to re- 
cover the crown jewels. He did not succeed in 
his mission; and when he applied for his reward, 
as he asserted, Talleyrand refused to recognize 
him, and ever after persisted in disavowing him. 
Spurred to frenzy by this alledged neglect, he 
could find no other means of avenging himself 
than by this public outrage. 

The story of de Maubreuil, who was looked 
upon as deranged, obtained but little credence.— 
I happened, during a residence of several years 
in Paris, to be well acquainted with the Baron- 
ess de Bourgoing, widow of a distinguished am- 
bassador, who wrote a very good work on Spain, 
and mother-in-law of Marshal Macdonald, a wo- 
man of superior intelligence and manners, who 
was then “‘Superintendante of the Royal Establish- 
ment of the Legion of Honor at St. Denis.» Her 
house was the resort of the best company; and I 
recollect among others, to have spent a morning 
there with Madame Recamier, so famous in the 
annals of beauty and fashion. No longer young, 
she was still unusually attractive in face and per- 
son, and of exceedingly modest and interesting 
manners. She was really what the French call 
de beaux restes. This by way of episode. To 
return to my story; a son of Madame de Bourgo- 
ing told me, that the Prince, after the outrage, 
was brought into his mother’s apartment, and 
that as soon as he recovered, he ordered himself to 
be driven to Paris, which is five or six miles from 
St. Denis. Young de Bourgoing and another gen- 
tlemen accompanied him, but although he spoke 





| with unusual animation upon the ordinary topics, 
' he never once alluded to the occurrence which a 
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few minutes before had nearly deprived him of life. | 
This proceeded from his habitual caution. He 
would not trust himself to speak of the event at | 
sucha moment. It was the reserve of the diplo- 
matist. Speaking, in his discourse, of the quali- | 
ties appropriate to a Minister of Foreign A ffairs, | 
he ends by saying, “in short, he should not cease, | 
one moment in the twenty-four hours, to be Min- | 
ister of Foreign Affairs.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. James H. Hitinovse, of New-Haven, the 
unappreciated author of “Hadad,” ‘Percy, a 
Masque,” etc., has, after asilence so long that 
*twas feared it was to be perpetual, appeared be- 
fore the literary public withanew poem. The 
title of this is “Sachem’s Wood;” and the editor 
of the Philadelphia Gazette, who has been favor- 
ed with an early copy, entertains a high opinion | 
of its merits. In referring back to “ Hadad,” the 
Gazette passes the following compliment upon the 
genius of its author:—“ Mr. Hillhouse, as every 
body knows, is a delicious poet; and to our ear, 
the ringing of his lyre is like celestial music. Its | 
numbers remind us of the sounds mentioned in his | 
own drama of Hadad, that breathed so richly 





from the grandsire’s harp, 
Resounding from his tower at eventide. 
This drama has afforded the best evidences of 
Hillhouse’s genius. In all its parts, it seems to 
us perfect. The author has an imagination which | 
bears him up to the empyrean with a sustaining | 
win’; a fire like that which glowed of yore upon | 
the Hebrew altars; an oriental affluence of thought 
which we can only compare to those rapt numbers 
that have come to us, through translation from the | 
sweet Hafiz of Persia. The scenery wherewith he 
enriches Hadad, if we may so speak, is beautiful.” 
Mr. James H. Perxtns, of Cincinnati, is about 
putting forth a volume which will redound much 
to his credit. The Cincinnati Chronicle has the 
following paragraph jn reference to it:—“The 
opinions of the late Chief Justice Marshall upon 
Constitutional Law, are justly admired wherever | 
they have been read. They are clear and pro- 
found, free from the technicalities of law learn- | 
ing, and eminently calculated for the use of the 
lawyer, the scholar, and the statesman. These 
opinions are scattered through many expensive | 
volumes of reports. James H. Perkins, Esq. (a) 
gentleman every way qualified for the task) of | 
this city, has prepared for publication a volume | 
of the more important of these decisions. It| 
has been submitted to Judge Story and Chancellor | 
Kent, both of whom approve highly of the publi- 
cation.”’ ; 


| 
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Mr. Isaac AprLeTon JeweTr’s “Passages in 
Foreign Travel,” is on the eve of going intoa 
second edition at Boston. It well deserves this 
success, and had the Harpers of New-York pub- 
lished it originally, it would have been in its third 
edition six months ago. 





ATALANTIS. 


One of the finest creations of the American 


| muse, is ** Atalantis, a Story of the Sea,” by Mr, 


Witiiam Gitmore Simms, author of “Guy Riv- 
ers,” ** The Yemassee,” etc. Though not equal 
to the “Culprit Fay” of the late Mr. Ropman 
Drake, in airiness of language and playfulness of 
fancy, yet “‘Atalantis’”’ has a stateliness of move- 
ment and a dignity of action, far beyond what be- 
long to that sparkling creation, and is pervaded by 
a pure, spiritual beauty, which enchants at every 
turn. This production would have ranked higher 
than it does among American Poetry, and been 
far more widely known than it is, had not the sub- 
sequent prose writings of the author, which have 


_ placed him high in the ranks of native novelists, 


turned attention from it. 

Though greater success in another department 
of literary effort, has since attended Mr. Simms, 
his first love, which was Poetry, is yet alive in his 
bosom, active and undecaying; and it is with pride 
as well as pleasure, that we are enabled to num- 
ber him among the future contributors to the ori- 
ginal department of the Hesperian. The fol- 
lowing beautiful Song, which was inadvertently 
omitted in making up the original papers of the 
present number, and is therefore inserted here, 
will touch a chord in every well-toned bosom, 


SONG. 
“on! HAD I BUT YON SWALLOW’S WING.”?’ 


Oh! had I but yon swallow’s wing, 

I should not now thy loss deplore ; 
Nor with such sullen spirit cling, 

A moment, to this gloomy shore ;— 
But with a strong and fearless flight, 

My form should wing its way to thee, 
Nor aught, of beautiful or bright, 

To stay its progress, seek or see, 


Ah, happy! could the imprison’d clay, 
Obedient to the longing heart, 

To that dear region, far away, 
Even at a word, or thought depart. 

Ah, then, not even yon swallow’s flight, 
My anguish’d spirit should implore; 

The altar soon should bless my sight, 
Which bless’d my soul, long, Jong before! 


Charleston: §&. C. W. G. B. 


